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For the Presbyterian. 
A TRIBUTE} DB.J. W. ALEXANDER. 
Octarsonrs Universrry; Georgia, 

Mesrs. Editors—The melatoholy tidings 
of the death of the Rev. Dr. James W. 
Alexander have created a deep sensation in 
this region, notwithstanding our remote- 
ness from the scenes of bis active life and 
labours, and his being personally known 
us. The loss of very 
and good men of our 


felt. This is a strong tribute to his use- 
fulness and solid worth. 

I knew him well aad intimately, and 
must be permitted to say that, with the 
exception of his own venerated father, I 
have scarcely ever known « man so worthy 
to command unqualified love and respect. 
We were college class-mates, and as my 
room in college was convenient, he gener- 
ally made it his stopping-place on his way 
to and from recitations and other college 
duties. He was among the most youthful 
of the class, and although his mind had 
not developed fully, there was even then 
an attractive simplicity and loveliness of 
character about him that won affection. 
We were placed on terms of very intimate 
intercourse and communion as fellow-tutors 
during the year 1824. He had become 

jous since we had parted as students, and 
r pow saw much of his inner life, as he 
disclosed it but to few. He had grown 
graver ia manner, and somewhat prone to 
pensiveness of spirit. To the public eye 
he seemed retiring and apparentty distant. 
But when with a friend in a retired walk, 
or in the abandon and intimacy of private 
personal intercourse, he was the most cheer- 
ful of companions, abounding in playful 
remark and discriminating observation. He 
had a keen relish for the humorous, and 8 
nice appreciation of the virtues and defects 
of his fellow-men. He had a perfect hor- 
ror of cant, pretension, bigotry, exclusive- 
ness, and was himself remarkably free from 
all these failings, thus imparting an irresis- 
tible charm to his intercourse with friends. 

His piety was, even at that period, deep 
toned, and remarkably advanced for one, of 
his age. He was a times overwhelmed 
with a sense of sinfulness, and has told me 
that often he could scarcely refrain from 
crying out in the college chapel from an 
awful sense of guilt before God, under the 
pungent appeals of the beloved Professors 
of the College and Theological Seminary, 
although he was sitting on the stage be- 
fore the assembled students as one of the 
faculty. 

He was gometimes cast down under deep 
gloom, and assaulted with dreadful tempta- 
tions from the evil one. Fearful doubts 
often assailed him, and he spoke to me of 


his struggles with them in the strongest 
. terms. It was in this way that God was 


preparing him, at that early period of his 
Christian life, by a deep inward experi- 
ence, for the work afterwards to be assigned 
to his honoured servant; as he often does 
his chosen ones, who are to be instru- 
ments of great good to the Church and the 
world, such as the great Luther, and the 
inspired Paul himself, and all others per- 
haps to this day, who are to be ‘chosen 
vessels” to carry the gospel treasure abroad. 

We were licensed to preach at about the 
same time, and Providence directed our 
way to distant fields of labour. I have only 
occasionally met him since, to enjoy now 
and then a pleasant interview, and to hear 
from him a rehearsal of his intervening 
experiences, and his views and plans of 
subsequent life. He was never sanguine, 
but always hopeful enough, relying on the 
grace and promises of God to keep his 
energies fully nerved for his Master's work. 
Oar epistolary correspondence has been lim- 
ited, as he seemed to feel that the luxury 
of a bare friendly interchange of thought 
should ever yield to the sterner duties 
which an arduous professional life required. 
And none but the initiated can conceive of 
the tremendous draughts upon the physical 
and intellectual man which a large and 
responsible pastoral charge demands. But 
seldom have I exchanged a letter with him 
that did not evince some strikingly beau- 
tiful trait of character. My last communi- 
cation from him is an illustration of this. 
He wrote to relieve my miod from an 
apprebended fear that possibly I might be 
wounded by a refusal on his part to comply 
with a request made by an acquaintance 
whom I had commended to his notice with 
an introductory letter. The request was an 
imprudent and unreasonable one. After 
explaining the reasons for his own conduct, 
he generously and delicately apologized for 
the delinquent on the grounds of his youth 
and inexperience, and hoped that I would 
overlook this abuse of my kindness on the 
part of the young man. 3 

There was a rare combination of shining 
qualities in Dr. Alexander worthy of uni- 
versal imitation. He was mild, but firm; 
accommodating, but never compromising 
principle; digpified, without stiffoess ; deep- 
ly pious, without the least austerity; earo- 
est and warm-hearted, without extravagance 
or enthusiasm. He was laborious, learned, 
highly polished both in mind and manners, 
and yet so simple that the humblest could 
approach him, and could understand and 
relish his teachings. He served his gener- 
ation through the press as well as the pul- 
pit. His report to the General Assembly 
on the claims of denominational and reli- 
gious education, had much influence in 
raising our Board of Education to its pre- 
sent prominent position. His agency in 
preparing our Church Psalmody will live in 
the songs of the Church. His writings on 
the Suoday-school and its adjuncts, and on 
family prayer, will abide a rich blessing to 
the rising generation andthe Church. His 
interest in the young commupicant and the 
afflicted saint are on record, and will long 
bless the young soldier of the cross and the 
mouroer. His labours and sympathy for 
the suffering of the African race and the 
humble mechanic will also long survive. 
In his model life of his revered father, we 
have that eminently gifted and lovely man 
of God still living and moving before the 
eyes of the Church in all his simplicity and 
godliness of life. 

The church and family circle of Dr. 
Alexander have met with an irreparable 
loss, for in proportion to the richness of a 
gift is the depth of the loss in its with- 
drawal; and Providence and grace had 
given them—the one a pastor, the other a 
friend, such as few are permitted to enjoy. 
Bat whilst they mourn their loss let them 
do it with submission, and whilst they 
weep let their flowing tears mingle with 
the voice of thankegiving to the Great 
Head of the Church for having so long 


} loaned to them one of the richest earthly 
blessings God ever bestows. 

It is a consoling reflection to bereaved 
Christian mourners, that the good and the 
gifted, and the lovely of earth, as they pass 
away, are centering among “the General 
Assembly and Church of the first born, 
which are written in heaven,’’ to assist in 
brightening the abodes of the blessed as 
they congregate there. 

Fraternally, &. 

K. TALMAGE. 


| 
| 


For the Presbyterian. 
REV. H. M. PARSONS. 


The Rev. H. M. Parsons died August 
10th, 1859, at Southampton, Long Island. 
The life and early death of this brother 
makes us feel that “‘ God’s ways are not as 
our ways.” Kindness of heart, gentleness 
of spirit, and a refined ease of manner, 
together with education and grace, had 
peculiarly fitted him for the winning preach. 
er and pastor. 

He first settled at Moriches, Lon Is- 
land; but his health failed him, and in two 
or three years he was compelled to seek 
health in the South. He visited Cuba, 
and while there he served as Seaman’s 
Chaplain. Spending two winters there, he 
returned to his flock, and remained one 
ore, Hoping that an inland climate might 

of advantage, he accepted a call to War- 
rior Run, Pennsylvania, and served them a 
year or more. His health was such that 
he could not abound in preaching, yet such 
was his spirit, his kind words and life 
among them, that his brief ministry was 
blessed; and his memory is still a living 
epistle for Christ among that people. 

He loved to preach, and felt it a sore 
trial when laid aside. That he might then 


with his feelings, he wrote a small book, 
now published by our Board, “Christ’s 
Temptation in the Desert.” 

_ As a preacher, he was persuasive and 
) winning. As a pastor and a sufferer, he 
commended, more by his manner than by 
many words, the meekness, the gentleness, 
and the sustaining grace of Christ. The 
evening before his death he spoke of his 
uoshaken confidence in Christ, and his joy- 
ful hope of entrance into rest. He has 
done a good work. Many bless his minis- 
try and mourn his death. In the keeping 
of his covenant God he has left a wife and 
child. S. 8. 


For the Presbyterian. 


LIFE-INSURANCE FOR MINISTERS. 


Messrs. Editors—Having, in a former 
communication, made some suggestions ad- 
verse to the policy of life-insurances on 
the part of the professed people of God, 
and especially on the part of ministers of 
the gospel, I propose to give a few more 
reflections upon this subject. In recom- 
mending this mode of investment, one of 
your correspondents has given three cases, 
which may be termed “ good luck ;” that of 
one minister who died in one, another in 
four, and the third in sixteen months after 
securing their several policies for the bene- 
fit of their families. These are, I suppose, 
rare cases. If such cases were frequent, 
the insurance companies would certainly 
soon become insolvent. ~ But I suppose 
your correspondent could have given very 
many cases where large amounts of pre- 
miums have been paid, without any remu- 
neration to the insured. I will give within 
my own knowledge one instance. 

Some ten years ago I was acquainted 
with a minister whose life was then insured, 
and had been for several years previous. 
The premium paid was over a hundred dol- 
lars per annum—perhaps one hundred and 
fifty dollars. His salary was not sufficient 
to pay this sum and at the same time edu- 
eate his children; but some benevolent 
individual supplied this latter demand. In 
a few years his wife died, and the children 
that survived are now grown up. The 
minister still lives; but whether he con- 
tinues to insure his life is questionable. 
All those premiums which have been paid 
out, and lost to him and his family, might 
have been used for a more useful purpose. 

But I am not adverse to life-insurance 
because ‘it does not pay.” I consider it 
a worldly practice, belonging to the world, 
partaking of the stamp, nature, and things 
of the world. Its tendencies and practices 
are not in unison with the life of the Chris- 
tian. If these associations are patronized 
by those who profess to have faith in God, 
it is greatly to be feared it would prove a 
stumbling-block in the way of offence to 
many souls. Take an example:—We will 
suppose a minister to have his life insured 
in a sum sufficient t6 place his family be- 
yond want should he be removed by death. 
This minister takes for his text—« Have 
faith in God.” He dilates to his people 
upon the promises of God—«TI will never, 
never leave thee nor forsake thee;”’ “Take, 
therefore, no thought for the murrow, for 
the morrow shall take thought for the 
things of itself;” and very many portions 
of Scripture are given to encourage and 
sustain the disconsolate and indigent Chris- 
tian; for the blessed book of God is filled 
with many of these promises, and how many 
Christians have been cheered and sustained 
when almost in despair, by those kind and 
precious words! This same minister visits 
a sick member of his church, who has a 
family dependent upon daily labour; the 
sick man expresses to his pastor his anxiety 
and fears in reference to his children, if, 
in the providence of God, he should be 
taken from them. How are these children 
to be provided for and educated? The 
minister replies, “‘ Trust in God, my brother, 
his promises are sure. He will provide for 
the widow and the orphan.” « But, my 
brother,” replies the sick man, “if I had 
only used the precaution and foresight 
adopted by you, in getting my life insured, 
I could then die in peace.” 

Messrs. Editors, I am astonished and 
really surprised that any faithful minister 
of God should by this practice exhibit to 
the world such a want of reliance upon his 
promises; and I can scarcely believe that 
any minister or layman whose faith, piety, 
and zeal are noted, would resort to any 
worldly and speculating association, to ia- 
sure his family against want in the event of 


it; his faith was too active for that. On 
the contrary, he disposed of all his property 
in the service of his Master, trustiog in 
the promises of God to relieve his wants 
and sustain him and his family. It would 
require too much space in your columns to 
give the many anecdotes and incidents in 


the exercises of that strong and living faith 


do something, and as a work in sympathy. 


his death. Dr. David Nelson would not do | 


they are familiar to most of your readers. 
I will give one instance which may not be 
geverally known. Dr. Nelson was travel- 
ling in company with a friend on horse- 
back. In the morning, when visiting the 
stable, Dr. Nelson’s horse was found dead. 
He was far from home. His companion 
asked him what he should do. He took 
up his saddle and bridle, and said, «God 
will provide me with a horse.”” He started 
in this way on foot. After crossing a river, 
he met with an acquaintance who was 
driving a team of six horses to his wagon. 
This acquaintance, upon observing Dr. 
Nelson on foot, immediately unhitched one 
of his horses and gave it to him, saying 
that five horses were sufficient to draw the 
load 


Should this subject be continued, I will 
take occasion to allude to the too prevalent 
disposition of the times “to labour for the 
meat that perisheth.”’ A LaYMAN. 


For the Presbyterian. 


CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 


Messrs. Editors—I remember reading 
(was it in a Memoir of Rowland Hill?) of 
an Eoglish clergyman who preached the 
same sermon every Sabbath to the same 
congregation. Being remonstrated with, 
he declared that he “would not give them 
a new sermon until they practised the old 
one.” Some ideas, it seems, need often 
repeating. Notwithstanding all that has 
been written with regard to congregational 
singing, much more will need to be said. 

It is generally supposed that in the cities 
where artistic choirs may be hired at ope- 
ratic salaries, the people have had least 
share in the singing. This isa mistake. 
The writer of this was trained in a city 
choir which drew crowds, who said it was 
‘sas good as going to a concert.” But no- 
where in that city did the habit of singing 
die out so completely as it has done in 
some parts of the country. ‘If he wants 
to sing, why don’t he come up into the gal- 
lery?”’ was the question of a member of 
my choir concerning one of the congrega- 
tion. Having, according to my custom, 
joined in the singing in a neighbouring 
church where I was preaching, its pastor 
afterward told me that “the chorister in- 
tended to ask me into the choir the next 
time.”” A good old lady once took me se- 
verely to task for being so unreasonable as 
to select the last hymn myself, instead of al- 
lowing the choir that privilege, as had been 
customary. Said she, «‘I never heard of such 
a thing, and as for all the people singing, 
why I should not feel one bit at home.’ 
One of my choristers modestly stating his 
ideal of Sabbath performanct, said :—« If 
I could command the right sort of singers, 
and sufficient variety of books, I would 
never sing the same tune twice.” An- 
other “would be” chorister and a musician 
of some celebrity remarked to me, with an 
air of great magnanimity, “For my part, I 
think there ought to be one tune in every 
service in which the people may join.” 
Many persons in the early part of middle 
life have yet to learn that congregations 
can sing. Old persons remember when 
such singing was common. 

Only in large cities can suitable male 
voices be obtained as precentors; and not 
always there, if we may judge from a speci- 
men I heard not long since in a leading 
church in Philadelphia. In some places 
choirs are necessities. But if we have a 
choir, it must (at least until the congrega- 
tion has formed the habit of singing) con- 
fine itself to a comparatively few tunes. 
If the eongregation is to learn them, they 
must have leading melodies, so as to be 
easily caught; rich harmony, that they may 
not soon tire; and they must be well adap- 
ted to the words we sing to them. Such 
tunes, often sung to the same words, would 
soon draw the congregation out to sing 
also. 

In nothing are many of our choristers 
more deficient than in adaptation. As a 
specimen, a pastor told me lately that bis 
chorister, on communion Sabbath, sung 
‘‘ How sweet and awful is the place!’’ to 
Northfield in the Psalmodist. A chorister 
once led our choir in singing “Grace, ’tis 
a charming sound,” to Olmutz! I had 
been preaching from the words, He that 
is not with me is against me,” &c., a solemn 
subject, I supposed; the choir closed with 
‘Hail to the brightness of Zion’s glad 
morning,” as a voluntary. At another 
time, in another church, having preached 
from ‘‘The winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone,” &c. a joyful subject, as I sup- 
posed, the closing voluntary was, ‘Cast 
thy burden on the Lord’’! 

I believe that Mr. Burt’s book, which is 
advertized in your columns, will do its fair 
share in improving all this matter. We 
can dispense with it for ourselves. Had 
we had it sooner, we could by its aid have 
done in two years more than we have been 
able to accomplish in five; and I think that 
Old-school churches will find it very near, 
if not quite the thing that has been wanted. 
By its help, at a very small expense, (books 
for the choir and for the pulpit) without 
any violent change, a great step may be taken 
toward a goodend. It may be proper to say 
that the writer of this has no sort of inter- 
est in that publication; but I do love mu- 
sic, and I am delighted with the book. I so 
love music that I rehearse my own choir, 
select my own hymns, tunes, anthems, and 
am accustomed to hear our music well 
spoken of. I like the Psalmodist, and 
use it. It is an excellent book; but it 
has entirely too many good tunes for any 
but a highly conscientious chorister. He 
could sing new tunes every Sabbath for a 
long while. The Social Psalmodist we 
procured as soon as it was published. I| 
have nothing to say of it, but that we never 
used it. We are loyal to the Assembly, 
and we love the Board; but we love music 
in the churches too. No pastor sings all 
the hymns “ authorized” by the Assembly. 
The Board itself publishes hymns and tunes 
authorized only by the admiration of pious 
people. Mr. Burt’s book does not in any 
greater degree infringe upon the authority 
of the Assembly. For the sake of the good 
cause, I say success to it, and to every book 
in its own denomination which may help 
to bring back congregational singing to our 
churches. C. R. G. 


THE HOLY CITY. 


If we saw our Father’s house, and that 
great and fair city, the New Jerusalem, 


in Christ’s arms out of this borrowed prison. 


—Rutherford. 


on the part of Dr. Nelson. We presume | 


which is up above sun and moon, we would | 
ery to be over the water, and to be carried | 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRAYER for the UNITY of the SPIRIT 
£0 CURISTIANS OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. 


The thoughtful reader of our Lord's in- 
tercessory prayer must mark with deep in- 
terest the earnestness with which he prays 
for oneness among his disciples. 

No less than four times in that prayer 
(John xvii.) does our blessed Lord offer the 
request (each slightly varying io phrase- 
ology) ‘that they all may be one,’’ showing 
how near to his holy heart was this unity 
among his followers. 

The apostle Paul, guided by the Holy 
Ghost, presses upon the Christians at Rome 
(xii. 5), Corinth (i. 10; xii. 12, of Ist 
Epistle), Galatia (iii. 28), Ephesus (iv. 3, 
6), Philippi (ii. 2), and Colosse (iii. 11, 14), 
this same unity of the spirit in the bond of 

ce. 

Assured that all believers in Christ 
heartily desired that his prayer may be 
answered, and the Apostle’s injunctions 
obeyed; and that those needless divisions 
among Christians, which are so opposed to 
the Divine Will, and which so obstruct the 
progress of the pure gospel, may be done 
away, the undersigned respectfully suggest 
that one day be annually set apart for spe- 
cial prayer, that God would grant that his 
believing children “may be made perfect 
in one,” and that by the operation of the 
Holy Ghost all Christians may be so joined 
together in unity of spirit and in the bond 
of peace, that they may be an holy temple 
acceptable unto him. 

Thus humbly approaching the Throne of 
Grace, united in heart, with a request so 
consonaut to the expressed will of God, we 
may believe that the Great Head of the 
Charch, in answering prayer for increased 
unity of the Spirit, will himself lead that 
Church into such measures for the accom- 
plishment of outward union as shall most 
redound to his glory. 

We beg leave to designate the first Mon- 
day of October as the day for such special 
prayer, and iovite our Christian brethren 
generally to unite in these solemn supplica- 
tions. 

The names of the following ministers of 
different denominations in Philadelphia are 
appended to the above, viz: 

Witiiam Bacon Srevens, Rector of St. An- 
drews Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Ricuarpv Newron, Rector of St. Paul’s Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. 

M. A. DeWotre Howe, Rector of St. Luke’s 

Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Georce Hare, Rector of St. Matthew’s 

Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Avexanper I, Vinton, Rector of Holy Trin- 
ity Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Avsert Barnes, Pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church. 

Joun Jenxins, Pastor of the Calvary Presby- 
terian Church. 

P. Breen, Pastor of the West Spruce 

Street Presbyterian Church. 

Witiram Buiackwoop, Pastor of the Ninth 

Presbyterian Church. 

Joun B. Dates, Pastor of the First Associate 

Reformed Presbyterian Church. 

Josera T. Cooper, Pastor of the Second Asso- 
ciate Presbyterian Church. 

T. W. J. Wyvurs, Pastor of the Broad Street 
Reformed Presbyterian Church. 
A. A. Wiwuitrs, Pastor of the First Reformed 

Datch Church. 

W. J. R. Taytor, Pastor of the Third Re- 
formed Dutch Church. 

J. H. A. Bomsercer, Pastor of the First Ger- 
man Reformed Church. 

Joseru Castie, Pastor of the Western Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. 

Avrrep Cooxsan, Pastor of the Ugion Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. 

D. W. Bartine, Pastor of the Green Street 

Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Frankiin Moore, Pastor of the Wharton 

Street Methodist Episcopal Church. 

G. D. Carrow, Pastor of the Trinity Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. 

A. Atwoop, Pastor of the Frankford Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. 

W. J. Branrtzuer, Minister of the Tabernacle 

Baptist Church. 

James H. Curasert, Minister of the First 

Baptist Church. 

Josera H. Kennarp, Minister of the Tenth 

Baptist Church. 
J. Wueaton Suita, Minister of the Spruce 

Street Baptist Church. 

Joun Cuoampers, Pastor of the First Inde- 
pendent Church. 


LETTER FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


THE SCENERY OF THE TENNESSEE RIVER. 


Messrs. Editors—In my last I attempted 
to give you a bird’s-eye view of the “Swit- 
zerland of America.” I shall now endea- 
vour to describe some of its bold and roman- 
tic scenery and places of fashionable resort. 

Until recently, the traveller from the 
South-west, in visiting this romantic region, 
went to Decatur, a town in North Alabama, 
situated at the head of 


THE MUSCLE SHOALS. 

These Shoals, so called on account of the 
great abundance of the fresh water shell-fish 
of that name found there, are a series of 
rapids, not unlike those of Niagara, except, 
of course, on a much smaller scale, so far as 
yolume of water is concerned, but much 
greater in extent, being three miles wide, and 
twenty-five miles long. These formidable 
shoals, in days gone by, were to the flat- 
boatmen coming down from the mountain 
district what Hell Gates were to the deni- 
zens of New Amsterdam, or Scylla and 
Charybdis were to the ancient Romans. It 
required a brave heart and a steady nerve 
to steer an unwieldy flatboat through these 
foaming shallows, and over and around the 
deceitful rocks; and many a boat has been 
dashed to pieces, and many a brave life lost 
in the attempt. 

Here at Doster the traveller formerly 
took a little steamboat on 


THE TENNESSEE RIVER 

for Chattanooga. In the passage from one 
point to the other the eye is regaled with a 
river scenery which for natural beauty and 
grandeur is not = (were I to say 
not equalled, I should express more truly 
my sentiments) by that of any other in 
the United States. This river, coming 
down out of East Tennessee, embosoming 
the waters of ten tributaries, approaches 
slowly and majestically, unconscious of the 
mighty conflict that so soon awaits it—the 
great Cumberland mountain barrier which 
defiantly opposes its further progress by 
throwing its huge proportions directly 
across its path. It runs directly up against 
the truncated end of the Lookout Moun- 
tain, from which, however, it rebounds, and 
turning short off, with pacific intent, flows 
quietly in another direction, some six miles 
across the plain, when it is again rudely 
opposed by the frowning end of another 
mountain, the counterpart of the former, 
which seems on purpose to have got in the 
way. This is too much. The equanimity 
of the giant king of ten rivers is effectually 
destroyed. He rises with insulted majesty; 
he swells in wrathful eddies ; he recoils but 
a moment to “muster all his rage,” and 
then, with a violence that the scowling 

recipices dare not brook, he literally tears 
his resistless way for many miles through 
the rocky barriers, sundering some in twain 
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sweeping around the impending fronts of 
others—now darting his waters with arrow 
speed through a compressed channel so 
narrow that a boy can throw a pebble across 
it—then gyrating in foaming eddies in the 
vast whirlpool called the Boiling Pot—next 
roaring through another opening in the 
mountains—then expanding into a moun- 
tain-locked lake—and not until every foe 
is felled and every barrier sundered, does 
he resume his placid mien, and with 
quiet dignity flow out amid vast corn fields 
and cotton plantations into that highly-cul- 
tivated and exceedingly beautiful region 
known as North Alabama. It can be readi- 
ly supposed that a river of the size of the 
Tennessee—(more favourable to beautiful 
and picturesque scenery than larger streams, 
which cause it oftentimes to suffer by con- 
trast with the wide expanse of the waters, 
and renders the distance from the deck of 
the vessel in mid-river, or at the opposite 
shore, too great for it to be seen to advan- 
tage)—that forces its violent way, for many 
miles, through opposing mountains, must 
present a succession of grand and imposing 
scenery. This is eminently true of the 
Tennessee river where it passes through 
the range of the Cumberland mountains. I 
have seeu the far-famed castellated Rhine — 
I have gazed, times without number, upon 
the glories of the Hudson—I have 
upon the scolloped escarpments of the U 
per Mississippi, and I have no hesitation in 
giving it as my humble judgment, that the 
scenery of the Tennessee, between 

and Chattanooga, excels them all. 

It is a pity that such rare and grand 
scenery should be doomed to endless and 
hopeless oblivion. In days of yore flat- 
boats, laden with flour, bacon, iron, salt, 
dried fruit, &c., were floated down this 
river to Gunter’s Landing, Ditto’s Landing, 
and other points in North Alabama, and 
even as far as the Chickasaw Bluffs (now 
Memphis) and New Orleans. And many a 
story of thrilling incident and bair-breadth 
escapes could be told by the daring and ad- 
venturous men who manned these arks 
through their hazardous voyages. But those 
days are gone. The flatboat has almost 
become a thing of history. And even the 
little stern-wheel steamers that once plied 
between Decatur, Chattanooga, and Knox- 
ville, have been superseded by the iron- 
horse, whose fierce neighing now resounds 
where formerly the splash of the oar and 
the flutter of the paddle-wheel were heard. 
Travellers from the South-west, instead of 
taking passage at Decatur, as formerly, on 
these little steamers, now go on the rail- 
road by way of Huntsville to Stevenson, and 
from thence to Chattanooga by 


RAILROAD THROUGH THE MOUNTAINS. 


From Bridgeport, where the track crosses 
the Tennessee river, to Chattanooga, the 
road is built, for the most part, through the 
mountains. The towering height of some 
of the bridges across the torrents and chasms, 
and the vaulting trussle-work stilted, one 
bench on the top of the other, is not only 
grand, but fearful. The road passes directly 
around the truncated end of the Lookout 
Mountain, under impending precipices. It 
seems, for the space of half a mile or more, 
to cling to the very sides of the perpendicu- 
lar walls, looking down five hundred feet 
upon the river directly beneath, and up two 
thousand four hundred feet to the over- 
hanging rocks above! Although, doubtless, 
the way is perfectly safe, yet I never pass it 
without a feeling of awe that painfully ap- 
proaches the sensation of terror. But by 
the time you draw a long breath after get- 
ting fairly from under the threatening crags, 
the shrill whistle of the locomotive heralds 
your entrance into the suburbs of the little 
city of Chattanooga, a flourishing town with 
a population of five thousand. 

But the town itself has for you but little 
interest. The Great Mountain, which towers 
up twenty-nine hundred feet above you, and 
which seems to be within arrow shot, though 


} in reality seven miles distant, is the prime 


object of attraction to the traveller. On 
account of its airy height, its easy access, 
and above all, its magnificent views, it has 
of late years become, during the hot months 
of summer, a place of fashionable resort, to 
describe which I will make an attempt in 
my next sketch. Yours, Xc. 
Tom BEcKBEE. 


WE SEEK A BETTER COUNTRY. 


When a Christian truly lives by faith, 
and has clear views of the grandeur of his 
calling, and the final consummation of his 
hopes, he lives above the world, and is in- 
sensible to its charms, and superior to its 
fascinations. 

A Christian does not turn his back upon 
the fiue things of this world, because he has 
no natural capacity to enjoy them, no taste 
for them; but because the Holy Spirit has 
shown him greater and better things. He 
wants flowers that will never fade; he wants 
something that a man can take with him to 
another world. He is like a man who has 
notice to quit his house, and having secured 
a new one, he is no more anxious to repair, 
much less to embellish and beautify the old 
one; his thoughts are upon the removal. 
If you hear him converse, it is upon the 
house to which he is going. Thither he 
sends his goods, and thus he declares plainly 
what he is seeking. 


MATERNAL INFLUENCE. 


The biography of almost any person, faith- 
fully written, would ascribe to a mother’s 
influence the moulding, not only of youthful 
character, but the more matured forms of 
mental and moral development in after life. 
Indeed, a vast majority of our greatest and 
best men have traced to the early counsels 
of maternal affection much of the good in- 
fluence and right action which chakacterized 
their after course. Nor has this been con- 
fined to the more elevated or well-educated 
classes in society—but the humblest abode 
of honest poverty has often sent forth, from 
maternal lips, the soundest of life’s lessons, 
and the most abiding and most blessed of 
its influences. 

When daily toil or absence, chilling in- 
difference to domestic duties, or beastly 
intoxication, even, have dried up all the 
springs of a father’s love—rendering his in- 
fluence negatively of no good account, but 
positively of evil, and often of atrocious ex- 
ample—the mother, dispirited and broken- 
hearted though she may be asa wife, still, 
as a mother, has often proved herself, under 
Heaven, the guardian angel of an otherwise 
abandoned and desolate household. 

The influence thus shed is often the al- 
most hopeless ‘‘casting of the bread upon 
the waters.”” It is often not found in any 
of its favourable developments, until “after 
many,” very many “days.” The cares of 
the world, and the evil examples of it—the 
bustling and besieging sins of individuals, 
and of communities— the counteracting ex- 
ample, perhaps of a father’s life and conver- 
sation—often choke the word of a faithful 
mother, and destroy its vitality. But not 
unfrequently it will be found, like seed long 
buried in the earth, to spring up to remem- 
brance in after life—and the counsel impar- 
ted to the “infant of days” be found to 
influence and we control the whole 


DOCTRINE OF ELECTION. 


BY REY. N. L. RICE, DD. 

The doctrine of Election is necessarily 
involved in the doctrine of a particular 
providence, and in the doctrine of regen- 
eration. The conversion of individuals is 
accomplished, in most instances, by the 
combination of providential and gracious 
influences. In the providence of God they 
are brought to know the truth, and are 
surrounded by good influences; and to 
these are added the power of the Holy 
Spirit. The former are the means; the 
latter the agency which renders these means 
efficacious. Ordinarily, God employs both 
the means and the agency. This will not 
be denied. In the light of these truths let 
us look at Scripture facts. 

1. When Paul and Silas, under Divine 
guidance, visited Philippi, they found there 
‘‘a certain woman named Lydia, a seller of 
purple, of the city of Thyatira.”” She heard 
Paul preach, and the Lord opened her heart, 
‘that she attended to the things which 
were spoken of Paul,” Acts xvi. Now her 
removal from Thyatira to Philippi, at that 
time, was either purely accidental or pro- 
vidential. But every one who holds the 
doctrine of a particular providence must 
believe it to have been providential. That 
is to say, God sent her to Philippi, and 
brought Paul thither also; and then by 
the influence of the Holy Spirit he opened 
her heart, and she became a disciple of 
Christ. He knew with perfect certainty 
that these influences, providential and gra- 
cious, would result in her conversion, and 
he designedly brought them to bear on her 
mind. What is the difference between 
this and the election of Lydia? 

But it may be said that Lydia was an 
earnest seeker after true religion before the 
time when she heard Paul, and therefore 
it was that God brought her to hear him. 
Then we will take Paul himself as an ex- 
ample. ‘Breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter against the disciples of the Lord, 
he went unto the hight priest, and desired 
of him letters to Damascus to the syna- 
gogues, that if he found any of this way, 
whether they were men or women, he might 
bring them bound unto Jerusalem.”’ Sure- 
ly he was no seeker after the true religion. 
Yet Christ met him, and then and there 
exerted on his mind influences which re- 
sulted in his regeneration. God knew per- 
fectly that those influences would effect his 
conversion, and he designedly exerted them 
upon him. Whatisthe difference between 
this and the doctrine of election? 

Let us proceed a step further and re- 
mark, that either the early training of per- 
sons, and their enjoying or not the means 
of grace, have a bearing on their conver- 
sion, or they have not. Every Christian 
will acknowledge that they have. Then 
again, either the circumstances attending 
the early life of individuals and their reli- 
gious advantages are purely accidental, or 
they are providential. Kvery Christian will 
say they are providential. Then we arrive at 
this conclusion, via. that God, in his provi- 
dence, affords to some individuals the means 
of grace, and brings them under religious 
influences tending to their conversion, whilst 
he does not afford to other individuals the 
same or similar means and influences. Here, 
then, is a very great difference made in 
God’s treatment of iodividuals—a differ- 
ence immediately connected with their con- 
version and salvation. Now, if in any such 
cases God designedly exerts on the minds 
of individuals iafluences, providential and 
gracious, resulting in their conversion, 
which he does not exert equally on others, 
what is the precise difference between the 
election of the former and passing by the 
latter? 

Take another view of this subject. Re- 
generation is the work of man, or it is the 
work of God, or it is the combined work of 
God and man. No Christian pretends that 
it is exclusively the work of man. Is it, 
then, the combined work of God and man? 
We do not now refer to the means used by 
men for the conversion of others, nor to 
the reading or hearing of the truth by in- 
dividuals. We refer simply to that radical 
change wrought in the heart, which is 
called regeneration. Is this change the 
combined work of God and the sinner? or 
does the sinner aid in bis own regeneration ? 
Let us turn to Ephesians ii. 5, «« Even when 
we were dead in sins, hath quickened us 
together with Christ.’ The word quick- 
ened means imparting life to those dead in 
sin; and the apostle teaches that this is 
simply God’s work, not the combined work 
of God and the sinner. Indeed, the idea 
is absurd that a dead man should be aiding 
in bringing himself to life. The figure 
employed by the apostle, therefore, requires 
us to understand that the work is exclu- 
sively God’s. More conclusively, if possi- 
ble, is this idea conveyed in the following 
passage :—‘‘ But as many as received him 
to them gave he power to become the sons 
of God, even tothem that believe on his 
name; which were born, not of blood, nor 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the wi'l of 
man, but of God.” Johni. 12,13. Here 
the new birth is attributed to God only, 
and all human agency is excluded; and this 
is the concurrent teaching of the Scriptures. 

Now, another question arises, viz. Dves 
God perform this work in any case, because 
of any moral excellency in the person to be 
regenerated? We answer—lst. There can 
be no real moral excellency or holiness in 
an unregenerate soul. (Quickening is im- 
parting spiritual life where it did not exist, 
not the strengthening of a spiritual life 
previously existing. Regeneration is the 
beginning of holiness in the soul, not the 
increase of holiness already existing. Since, 
then, there is no holiness or moral excel- 
lency in any unregenerate soul, the exist- 
ence of holiness cannot be the reason why 
God regenerates any one. 2d. The Scrip- 
tures expressly declare that regeneration 
does not take place because of any goodness 
in the regenerated person. Take a single 
passage—‘ Bat after that the kindness and 
love of God our Saviour toward man ap- 
peared, not by works of righteousness which 
we have done, but according to his mercy 
he saved us, by the washing of regenera- 
tion and renewing of the Holy Ghost, which 
he shed on us abundantly through Jesus 
Christ our Saviour.”’ Tit. iii. 4-6. Again, 
‘«¢« Who hath saved us, and called us with an 
holy calling, mot according to our works, 
but according to his own purpose and grace, 
which was given us in Christ Jesus before 
the world began.” 2 Tim. i.9. In these 
and other passages, works are declared not 
to be the ground of God’s choice of men, 
or of his regeneration of them. 

We then reach these conclusions, viz. 
that regeneration is exclusively God’s work, 


destiny of the man of years and gray hairs. | and that he is not influenced to regenerate 


oo 
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any one by any thing gcod in the person. 
These two conclusions ewbrace substantially 
the doctrine of Election; for the period 
when the decree of election was furmed, 
whether in time or before time, is wholly 
unimportant, so far as the Arminian objec- 
tions to the doctrine are concerned. 

If the doctrine is true, as now stated, 
there are some important conclusions legiti- 
mately flowing from it. 

1. As all the human family deserve to 
perish, and as none are held accountable 
for more than is given them, none will 
suffer injustice. 

2. As the elect were not chosen or re- 
newed because of any goodness in them- 
selves, but ouly according to the gracious 
purpose of God, they have no ground 
to boast, but must be deeply humbled, as 
sinners saved by sovereign grace. “Tor 
who maketh thee to differ from another? 
and what hast thou that thou didst not 
receive? Now, if thou didst receive it, 
why dost thou glory as if thou hadst not 
received it?” 

3. Gratitude to God should fill the heart 
of every true Christian. 

«“ Amazing grace! how sweet the sound, 
That saved a wretch like me!” 

4. Christ will indeed “see of the travail 
of his soul, and be satisfied.” The depra- 
vity of human nature and the powers of 
darkness combined, cannot prevent him 
from saving a multitude that no man can 
number. 

5. It is not well to ask why God deals 
with men providentially and graciously as 
be does. We might as well ask why sin 
was allowed to enter this world; or why 
God did not create man with incomparably 
greater powers, physical, mental, and moral. 
These questions take hold on infinity. «OO, 
the depth of the riches, both of the wisdum 
and knowledge of God! How unsearchable 
are hig judgments, and his ways past fiad- 
ing out !’— St. Louis Pres. 


LINGER NOT. 


GENESIS xix. 16, 17. 


Linges not—linger not—earth is not thy rest, 

Thy home is above, ’mid the ransomed and blest; 
Toil on till thy work of thy suffering be done; 
The crown is not thine till the victory is won. 


Linger not—linger not—nor pause for this world; 
The hosts of the Lord bear a banner unfurled ; 

Its sign is the Cross, its motto must be— 

We bear this, O Lord, in following thee. 


Linger not—linger not—halt not by the way; 
Time's limited work may be finished to-day ; 
And ere the bright dawn of another to morrow, 
Thy doom may be written for joy or for sorrow. 


Then haste thee to Christ—seek thy Saviour in 
prayer; 
Go kneel at his feet—he will meet with thee there; 
Go ask, for his sake, that thy sins be forgiven— 
Go seek for his merit—thy title to heaven. 
— Parish Visitor. 


REV. ROWLAND HILL. 


During the last two or three years of 
this good man’s life he very frequently re- 
peated the following lines of an old poet: 


«And when I'm to die, 
Receive me, I'll cry, 
For Jesus has loved me, I cannot tell why; 
But this I can find, 
We two are so joined, 
That he'll not be in glory and leave me behind.” 


writes his friend and neighbour, the Rev. 
George Clayton, “‘when he preached ex- 


tion, he retired in the vestry after service, 
under feelings of great exhaustion. Here 
he remained until all but ourselves had 
left the place. At length he seemed with 
some reluctance to summon energy enough 
to take his departure, intimating that it 
was probably the last time he should preach 
in W I offered my arm, which he 
declined, and then followed him as he 
passed down the aisle of the chapel. The 
lights were nearly extinguished, the silence 
was profound; nothing indeed was heard 
but the slow majestic tread of his own 
footsteps, when in an undertone he thus 
soliloquized : 
‘And when I'm to die, &c. 

To my heart this was a scene of unequalled 
solemnity, nor can I ever recur to it with- 
out a revival of that hallowed, sacred, shud- 
dering sympathy which it first awakened.” 

When the good old saint lay literally 
dying, and apparently unconscious, a friend 
put his mouth close to his ear, and slowly 
repeated his favourite lines: 

«And when I'm to die, 
' Receive me, I'll ery, &c. 
The light came back to his fast-fading eye, 
a smile overspread his face, and his lips 
moved in vain to attempt to articulate the 
words. This was the last sign of conscious- 
ness he ever gave. 

We could almost wish that every disciple 
of Christ would commit these lines, quaint 
as they are, to memory, and weave them 
into the web of his Christian experience. 
Confidence in Christ, and undeviating ad- 
herence to him, can alone enable us to tri- 
umph in life and death.—Belcher's Life of 
Whitefield. 


SUGGESTION FOR FAMILY WORSHIP 


There is a family in this State in which 
the Scriptures have bean read daily for 
more than a quarter of a century; and in 
this reading the children have been greatly 
interested, one after another, from the time 
they were old enough to speak. The fa- 
ther, to secure this interest, and make the 
service pleasant to each child, has practised 
pausing here and there in the chapter, and 
asking this or that child to repeat the last 
words or lines read, selecting the easiest 
words for the youngest child, and perhaps 
asking of an older child an exposition of a 
verse or phrase. In this way the constant 
attention of each child is secured, as neither 
the oldest nor the youngest is willing to 
lose a sentence, lest he should be called 
— to repeat it, and not be able.—New 

ork Examiner. 


POWER OF TEMPTATION. 


I know from experience that habit can, 
in direct opposition to every conviction of 
the mind, and but little aided by the ele- 
ments of temptation, induce a repetition of 
the most unworthy actions. The mind is 
weak where it has once given way. It is 
long before a principle restored can become 
as firm as one that has never been moved. 
It is as in the case of a mound of a reser- 
voir; if this mouod has in one place been 
broken, whatever care has been taken to 
make the repaired part as strong as possible, 
the probability is that if it give way again 


it will be in that place.—Foster. 


‘«‘The last time he occupied my pulpit,” | 


cellently in behalf of a charitable institu- | 


BROTHER TIMOROUS. 


As some other odd characters in the Church 
have sat to us for their portraits, brother 
Timorous may take his turn. He is one of 
the kindliest souls imaginable. With what 
sleepless solicitude he watches over the 

rish—how promptly he hears whenever | 
Mr. A , or the widow B—— has a new 
twinge of the rheumatism—how speedily 
he notifies the pastor when any young 
stranger shows his face in the congregation 
—how perfectly ubiquitous he is among the 
poor—is written in the book of the chroni- 
cles of his neighbours’ grateful memories. 
You would think brother Timorous to be a 
— godsend to his pastor—Aaron and 

jur fused into one. 

But, alas for him, every rose must have 
its thorn; and brother Timorous is ad// thorn 
to his goaded and jaded minister. He flut- 
ters at every whiff of excitement amo 
“the people,” like an ancient feathe 
dame of the poultry yard, as she discovers 
a hawk sailing over her brood. He isa 
barometer of the most mercurial sort, amid 

iis spirit sinks before the cloud bi 
than ‘half of a man’s hand. ~~ 

There will be occasionally, of course, in 
every parish, little flurries here and there. 
Squire C don’t like it that the pastor 
has dared to vote—especially since he has, 
in the Squire’s judgment, voted the wrong 
ticket. Deacon D—— thinks the choir is 
all going back to musical chaos, because his 
Susan has not been promoted to the first 
seat in the alto. Dr. E—— will hear no 
longer a preacher who connives at home- 
opathic (or allopathic) quackery, (as the 
case may be.) Brother Timorous is a 
ee at the gathering elements of cee 

lis heart begius to quiver like an eleotro- 
meter at the rise of a thunder storm. 

Iie runs to the parsonage with his dole- 
ful story. He is “very sorry,” (brother 
Timorvus is always sorry) to trouble his 
pistor with parish difficulties; but this, 
(like seores of others which he has reported 
before,) is so particularly serious, that he 
could not, in conscience, withhold it. 
Having thus built up his mole-hill into a 
mountain, he plants his battery of terror on 
it, and proceeds to bombard the pastor's 
head till it aches as with a fit of neuralgia. 

‘The heaviest payers are getting disaf. 
fected’”’—that is the first broadside. Then 
follow others in quick succession, and 
with stunning report. The congregation 
are thinning out. The young people are 
uninterested. The ladies are growing cool 
toward the pastor's wife. The church debt 
is increasing. The house needs repairs, 
and no one will contribute. The sa 
comes harder and harder. Every thing, ia 
short, is resolving itself into its original 
elements. 

Brother Timorous means well enough, on 
the whole. He has no notion of the mis- 
chief he does. But really he is—a sort of 
incarnate nightmare, haunting the parish. 

What isto be done? We answer, Do not 
make too serious a matter of it. Every 
physician knows that some ailments are best 
cured by laughing at the patient. Brother 
Timorous’s mania is just that sort. A little 

ge in ministerial experience will sug- 


| gest a judicious treatment. 


Scene—the pastor's study. Dramatis 
personee—the pastor within; Brother Timor- 
ous rapping at the door. 

Pustor.—“ Walk in.” 

Brother Timorous. — (Solemner than 
usual.) “‘Good morning, sir. I called to 
see you privately about some parish mat- 
ters.” 


P.—* Ab, yes! We are in a very bad 
condition.” 

Bro. T.—“Then you have heard of it?” 

P.—“ Yes—l’ve always heard of it:— 
That the congregation is dwindling, and the 
young people are leaving, and the salary is 
grudged, and every thing generally is going 
to destruction! Of course I have. The 
bottom long ago dropped out of our parish, 
and’ we all have been tumbling through 
ever since. That’s nothing new.” 

Bro. T.—(Disconcerted.) ‘TI see it’s of 
no use to talk to you. But things are in a- 
bad case among us.” 

P.— Certainly; perfectly horrible.” 

Brother Timorous, finding himself beat- 
ing the air, presently retires, with a dis- 
tinct impression of something lost from his 
personal dignity. 

An attempt to reason seriously with such 
a character is commonly rank folly. As well 
bring a battery of cannon to bear on August 
musquitoes. Firm faith in God, and a 
steadfast pursuit of duty, will enable a = 
tor to smile at those elements of parochial 
trouble, which are more effectively treated 
by smiles than by earthquakes.— Congrega- 
tronalist. 


THE INSPIRATION OF THE BIBLE. 


When De Tocqueville was here, he asked 
to see a Sabbath-school. He was struck 
with seeing a Bible in the hands of almost 
every child. ‘Is this common?” said he 
to his friend. “What a mighty influence 
it must have upon the nation!” 

Think of the unnumbered Sabbath-school 

upils in all Christian lands, each with a 
book in their hand! More striking still 
the thought of all Christians in all lands, 
sitting each in their private room every 
morning before they go into the world, to 
read this one book. What must the book 
be to furnish the minds and hearts of spirit- 
ual people with exhaustless supplies of 
thought and emotion? Not so Shakspeare, 
nor even Bunyan, copying so closely from 
the Bible, cannot fill such a place. “Do 
not read Bunyan to me any more,” said a 
distinguished missionary lady, near her end, 
to her husband; “Bunyan tires me, but I 
can hear you read the Bible without fa- 
tigue.”” 


CONFESSIONS OF INFIDELITY. 


“‘T seem,” says Hume, “‘affrighted and 
confounded with the solitude in which I am 
placed by my philosophy. When I look 
abroad, on every side 1 see dispute, contra- 
diction, distraction. When I turn my eye 
inward, I find nothing but doubt and ignor- 
ance. Where am I? orwhatam I? From 
what cause do I derive my existence? To 
what condition shall I return? I am con- 
founded with questions. I begin to fancy 
myself in a most deplorable condition, en- 
vironed with darkness on every side.” 
Voltaire says:—“‘The world abounds with 
wonders, and also with victims. In man is 
more wretchedness than in all other animals 

ut together.” How did he judge of it? 

y his own heart. He adds :—*‘ Man loves 
life, yet he knows he must die; spends his 
existence in diffusing the miseries he has 
suffered—cutting the throats of his fellow- 
creatures for pay—cheating and being cheat- 
ed. The bulk of mankind,” he continues, 
“fare nothing more than a crowd of 
es, criminal, equally unfortunate. 
I wish I had never been ” Hear 
what St. Paul says:—‘“I have fought the 
good fight, I have finished my course, [ have 
kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, will give 
me at that day.”—Lutheran Observer. 
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Rev. Da.. Joun A. McCiuna.—We 
notice with deep regret the statement of 
the Buffalo Advertiser, that it is supposed 
- that this valued minister has been drown- 
ed. We trust it may prove to be a mis- 
take. Dr. McOlung’s death would be a 
most serious loss. Our Buffalo contem- 
porary says :—<« Not long ago we noted the 
finding of a man’s clothing at Schlosser 
Landing,-on the river. Some of the gar- 
ments.were marked ‘John A. McClung.’ 
It-bas been discovered that the Rev. Dr. 
McClung of Maysville, Kentucky, was at 
the Falls about that time, in ill-health, and 
it is supposed that he has been drowned in 
the manner we stated.” 


A’ Paper ror Every Famity.—The 
late large scceusions to the churches offers 
an inviting field for the circulation of reli- 
gious newspapers. We take it for granted 
that it is an understood fact that a family 
without. a religious is behind the 
times. Would it not be worth while for 
every pastor to see that the duty of sup- 
plying themselves with this indispensable 
channel of light is in some way brought 
before his people at least once every year? 
There should be a paper in every family. 


Tae Revivat 1n Wates.—The Eng- 


lish papers give a very cheering account of 


the continued progress of the remarkable 
revival in Wales. The ministers, after the 
services, converse with crowds of inquirers. 
Numbers of public houses have been closed 
—eight in one small town. It is now 
spreading into North Wales, and the reli- 
gious interest isvery intense. ‘No enthu- 
- siasm,”’ writes a clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church, «but a deep, profound, and 
awfully solemn impression prevails.” In 
some districts notorious for blasphemy an 
oath is now never heard, druokards in 
thousands have become total abstainers, 
and if conduct be a test of sincerity, we 
may hope most favourably of this move- 
ment. It is estimated that in two counties 
only, nine thousand persons within the last 
five months have been turned to God. 
MIssIONARIES FOR JAPAN.—The North 
Carolina Christian Advocate states that five 
missionaries from the Southern Methodist 
Church will sail for Japan in November, 
including the Rev. M. L. Wood of the North 
Carolina Conference, the Rev. Mr. Allen of 
the Georgia Conference, the Rev. Mr. Stew- 
art of the Tennessee Conference, and two 
ministers from the Memphis Conference. 
AMERICAN Boarp or Foreicn Mis- 
stons.—The receipts of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions for July were $60,018 82. This is 
the largest sum received during any one 
month since the Board was organized. The 
receipts for the months of June and July 
amounted to about $100,000. 


Sansom Srreet PRAYER-MEETING.— 

We mentioned last week that there was 
not only an increasing attendance, but also 
indications of a deeper interest at the Phila- 
delphia Noon-day Prayer-meeting. We are 
pleased to say that this improvement has 
become still more obvious since that para- 
graph was written. On account of the 
necessity of repairing the Sansom Street 
Church, the meeting has been removed for 
the present to Sansom Street Hall, between 
Sixth and Seventh streets. The Hall has 
been crowded, and the spirit manifested re- 
mind us of of the palmy days in Jayne’s Hall. 
Tuesday last was a day of unusual interest. 
The influx of strangers to the city at this 
.season brings more of them to this place of 
religious resort, and tends to give greater 
variety to the exercises. Among others 
present on the day alluded to were a minis- 
ter from Scotland, in company with the 
Rev. John Thompson of New York, and 
Mr. Davies, one of the officers of the Lon- 
don Religious Tract Society. Dr. Thomp- 
son gave a very edifying address, full of 
Christ, whilst Mr. Davies deeply interested 
and touched the hearts of all by his state- 
ments io regard to the revival in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Strangers who visit 
New York or Philadelphia should not fail 
to attend these meetings. 


CHINIQUY’S WORK EXTENDING. 


HE following letter, received at the 
offive of the Presbyterian from Father 
Chiniquy, brings intelligence of further 
accessions from the Romanists. 
Sr. Anxe, Kankakee county, Illinois, 
. August 18, 1859. 

Messrs. Editors—Your kind letter of the 
11th has just been handed to me, and I 
hasten to express to you my gratitude. The 
Rev. Mr. Staples received the 
check of $100, forwarded by you, in behalf 
of my poor, desolated colony, from some of 
the disciples of Christ of the East. May 
Almighty Gotl bless them and you for your 
charity. If any thing more is remitted to 
you in our behalf, be kind enough to for- 
ward it to that dear brother Staples, who 
knows the wonderful things which our 
merciful God is doing here. 

Iam happy to tell you that on Tuesday 
last. fifty-one of my dear countrymen io 
Middleport (about twenty miles south) pub- 
licly renounced the errors of Rome, to em- 
brace the truth as it is in Jesus Christ. 
Many the bitterest ene- 
mies 0 gospel; but the fervent e 
with the charities of the Christian, of the 
Kast, have touched the heart of our God in 
their favour, and brought upon them the 
saving grace of our dear Redeemer. Please 
ask a continuance of prayers from the 
fervent. people of the Union Prayer-meet- 
ings of Philadelphia and New York, and of 
all our dear.brethren of the East. Speak 
to them again.of the awful calamity which 
it is.our lot. to bear, and which cannot be 
alleviated. but by the combined and united 
charity of the disciples of the gospel. Pray, 

dear brethren, for your devoted bro- 
C. Carniquy. 


pray 
ther in Jesus Christ, 


ENGLAND THBOLOGY. 
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found ia another 

i | bt in regard to New 

v of-origzinal sin. It will 
seen that the writer of the article isa mem- 

-ech gregational charch, 

4 right to regard the preaching to 

which he listens as a fair exponent of the 

best style of New England theology. He 

is correct in supposing that the views be 

has beard in reference to original sin do 

precisely harmonize with the tenets of 
Old-school. Presbyterians on this point. 

For the information of our correspondent 

and such. others of our readers as it may 

concern, we may state that there are three 

general theories or doctrines in regard to 

that subject. 

1. That the loss of original righteous. 
ness, and the consequent corruption of our 
whole natare, is the penal consequence of 
Adam’s first sin. This is the doctrine of 
the whole Latin as well as of the Protest- 
ant Church, ¢. e. Lutheran and Reformed, 
including, of course, among the last men- 
tioned, the sound orthodox branches of the 


Presbyterian family. | 


2. Another view is that the corruption of 
nature inherited from Adam, be it more or 
less, is due to the law that like begets like. 
As tigers beget tigeys, sheep beget sheep, 
&c., 80 corrupt Adam begat corrupt chil- 
dren. This view includes the doctrine of 
what is technically known as mediate im- 
putation—the Remonstrant doctrine of a 
vitiated or impaired nature, but not one 
morally corrupt. This is what is also re- 
garded in New England as the orthodox 
view, as opposed to Taylorism and other 
modern theories of a sioful nature trans- 
mitted from Adam. 

8. The third prevailing theory is that 
man is born into the world free from all 
sin, and from any thing that can properly 
be regarded as corruption. This includes 
the old Pelagian doctrine, Dr. Taylor’s and 
kindred theories. There are sporadic cases 
which do not fall under either of these 
heads, but the great mass of theological 
writers hold one or the other of these gen- 
eral views, each possibly modified to some 
extent, and especially in particular cases 
by the new philosophy. 

Our correspondent will observe from the 
foregoing that the difference between the 
views to which he alludes and those of 
Old-school Presbyterians is this—the latter 
believe that by reason of the federal head- 
ship of Adam and his covenant relation to 
the race his sin is regarded as theirs. 
They “sioned in him and fell with him in 
the first transgression.”” His act is im- 
puted to them immediately or directly. 
They are hence in a state of condemnation 
prior to any individual actual transgression. 
Of course, and of consequence, they also 
inherit from Adam a corrupt nature. 

The New England view, on the other 
hand, falling, as we have intimated, un- 
der the second of the foregoing theories, 
regards our race as involved in the penal 
consequences of Adam’s sin only through 
the intervention of a corrupt nature, which 
nature brings us into a state of condemna- 
tion. For the reason that we thus become 
partakers in the first transgression only in- 
directly, this view is usually termed in the- 
ological language ‘‘ mediate imputation.” 

We concur with our correspondent’s sug- 
gestion that logically considered, this theory 
destroys the analogy between the first and 
second Adam. The same principle carried 
out in reference to the work of Christ would 
make our justification to rest on our sanc- 
tification, or in other words, on an imparted 
rather than an imputed righteousness. The 
whole argument of the Apostle in the fifth 
chapter of Romans turns upon the idea of 
a complete analogy. As we die in the first 
Adam, so we live in the second. As the 
imputation of Christ’s righteousness justi- 
fies, so the imputation of Adam’s sin con- 
demns us. “As by one man’s disobedience 
many were made sinners, so by the obedi- 
ence of one shall many be made righteous.” 
Immediate imputation seems to us indis- 
pensable to a clear, full, and satisfactory 
explication of the scheme of justification. 


CHURCH MUSIC AGAIN. 


HE communication on Congregational 
Singing, which will be found on our 
first page, reveals a state of things in some 
churches which will astound most of our 
readers. For the honour of the Presbyte- 
rian name, we are happy to know that such 
abuses exist but to a very limited extent. 
The idea of confining the singing to the 
choir, and by intent precluding the con- 
gregation from uniting in that part of the 
service, is undoubtedly of Congregationalist 
parentage. We trust the time will soon 
come when the innovation shall be so thor- 
oughly exorcised as to be heard of in our 
churches no more for ever. Wedo greatly 
long to hear ‘all the people” praising God 
in the songs of Zion. Every pastor has 
not the musical talents of our correspond- 
ent, and cannot therefore himself practi- 
cally take charge of the church music; but 
all pastors have it in their power to work 
such a reform as will accomplish the con- 
summation so much to be desired. In or- 
der to this it is by no means necessary to 
dispense with choirs. Whilst some choirs 
certainly abuse their privilege, there are 
others who keep within proper limits, and 
to whom congregations are justly indebted 
for the best description of church music. 
They select familiar tunes, and sing them 
with spirit, and use all proper means to 
lead the people to take part in the ser- 
vice. Substituting a precentor for the 
choir, we are persuaded, will by no means 
necessarily remedy the evils now so widely 
felt and lamented. Some of the worst 
singing we have ever heard has been 
in churches where there are precentors. 
What is needed is, that the pastor and ses- 
sion shall use their influence, and their 
authority if necessary, to prevent the choir 
from intentionally monopolizing the music, 
and for the pastor perseveringly to instruct 
and exhort the people as to their duty to 
praise God in his sanctuary.” 

These remarks remind us of a communi- 
cation we received from a correspondent 
some time since, asking information as to 
the right of control over the music of the 
church, which we have been prevented 
from answering sooner because of the con- 
tinued press upon our columns. By refer- 
ence to the Digest, page 170, our corres- 
pondent will see that the General Assembly 
of 1845 had this question before them, and 
that they decided that «‘the whole internal 
arrangement of a church, as to worship and 
order, is committed to the minister and 
session.”” The overture which called forth 
this decision had special reference to in- 
strumental music, but the Assembly’s in- 
terpretation of the Constitution covers the 
whole ground. This view of the case, too, 
is evidently a wise one. The spiritual offi- 
cers are obviously the proper authorities to 
have control over the spiritualities of the 
congregation. Any other system would 
inevitably tend to prodace discord, and 
might be rendered highly injurious to the 
interests of the Church. If a choir or a 
Board of Trustees may control the music, 
they would have it in their power to coun- 
teract, cither intentionally or unintention- 


ally, the} inflmence of the it. A style 
of musiolinight be adopted which, however 
pleasing 'to artistic ears, would be very far 
from edifying God’s people, and, on the 


contfary, a serious grievance to them. The 
Constitetion , therefore, end the General 


Assembly very properly place this part of 


appointed to rule over the spiritualities of 
the congregation. 


UNGRACIOUS AND UNTRUE. 


W* have rarely met with a more melan- 
choly exhibition of the influence of 
of y spirit and prejudice than is ex- 
hibited by the New York Independent, io a 
recent article on the death and character of 
the lamented Dr. James W. Alexander. 
Whilst Christians of every name are filled 
with sorrow because of the mysterious Pro- 
vidence which laid in the grave one of 
the greatest ornaments of the American 
Church and pulpit, the Independent cannot 
pay its parting tribute to the deceased 
without availing itself of the opportunity to 
asperse his character. As to its charge 
against Dr. Alexander for not having been 
an abolitionist, we have nothing to say, 
except that he had too much of the spirit 
of his Divine and benign Master ever to 
become a “malignant philanthropist.’ His 
labours for the coloured race are well 
known, and will speak for themselves. 

The charge as to his ignoring the the- 
ology of his Church is a more serious one. 
Our contemporary, amidst more of the same 
sort, says: 

“Indeed, while by birth, education, and 
position, an Old-school Presbyterian, in his 
preaching Dr. Alexander seldom employed 
the technics of the Princeton school, or en- 
tered into a formal defence of its theology. 
Often the unconscious theology of his heart, 
kindled with the love of Christ and of souls, 
got so much the better of the narrow and 
repulsive dogmas of that school, that he 
poured forth the invitations of the gospel, and 
ur its commands, as if it were no heres 
at Princeton to say that Christ died for all 
men, and that every sinner ought to repent 
and belief upon the instant, and that he can. 
Many of the sermons of Dr. Alexander are 
much more in harmony with the New Eng- 
land view of a general atonement, and the 
sinner’s natural ability to repent and obey 
God, than with the Princeton view. * * * 

ubdlisne 

that which thirty years ago 
caused Mr. Barnes to be denounced as a here- 
tic.” 

Our readers will not be surprised to learn 
that such remarks as the foregoing have 
called forth strong and wide-spread expres- 
sions of disapprobation. They would have 
done so under any circumstances. At the 
present time the indecorum can escape the 
righteous censure of few whose opinions are 
worthy of consideration. The charge, in the 
main, is an aggravated reiteration of the 
accusations brought against Dr. Alexander 
some wonths since, and at the tive refuted 
in our columns, and we may now add, with 
his concurrence. It would be a waste of 
words to enter anew upon a defence against 
these aspersions. Dr. Alexander’s reputa- 
tion is far too exalted to need it. All who 
knew him know full well that no man ever 
more thoroughly accepted the theology of 
his Church, or “ Princeton theology,’ than 
he did; and none would have more hear- 
tily repudiated the theology here, by impli- 
cation, imputed to him. The spirit which 
could indite such paragraphs, and in such 
circumstances, is indeed worthy of com- 
miseration. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


HIS pretentious magazine continues 
its persevering efforts to disparage 
sound doctrine and evangelical religion. 
The August number, in this respect, walks 
in the footsteps of its predecessors. The 
two great lights of the Atlantic are Mrs. 
Stowe and Dr. Holmes the ‘“ Autocrat” 
and ‘“Professor;’’ and they seem to have 
made a division of labour in doing up the 
religion of their bantling. Mrs. Stowe’s 
function, judging from the samples in the 
«‘ Minister’s Wooing,’”’ is to bring into dis- 
repute sound doctrine, an orthodox min- 
istry, and usages which have been time- 
honoured and revered by the best of God’s 
people in New England. Dr. Holmes’s 
province is to ridicule and hold up to con- 
tempt evangelical religion in general. 

In the number before us Mrs. Stowe 
selects Dr. Hopkins and President Edwards 
as the types of thie theology of their day, 
and by commingling the two, manages to 
bring out a compound sour and gloomy 
enough in all conscience. It is a relief to 
find, however, that whilst the ministry are 
placing burdens too heavy to be borne on 
the hearts and consciences of their hearers, 
the negro woman “Candace” understands 
the gospel, and preaches it with consoling 
power to broken-hearted mourners. Ac- 
cording to Mrs. Stowe’s representations, it 
would seem to be a sad misfortune that we 
all have not black skins. Ino that case 
even ministers might be a valuable portion 
of the community. 

The following may serve as samples of 
Mrs. Stowe’s pictures of New England 
orthodoxy of the days of the great Ed- 
wards: 

“The views of human existence which 
resulted from this course of training were 
gloomy enough to oppress any heart which 
did not rise above them by triumphant faith, 
or sink below them by brutish insensibility. 
* * * The human race, without excep- 
tion, coming into existence ‘under God's 
wrath and curse,’ with a nature so fatal- 
ly disordered, that, although perfect free 
agents, men were infallibly certain to do 
nothing to divine acceptance until regener- 
ated by the supernatural aid of God’s 
Spirit—this aid being given only to a cer- 
tain decreed number of the human race, 
the rest, with enough free agency to make 
them responsible, but without this indis- 
pensable assistance exposed to the malig- 
nant assaults of evil spirits versed in every 
art of temptation, were sure to fall hope- 
lessly into perdition. The standard of what 
constituted a true regeneration, as presented 
in such treatises as Edwards on the Affec- 
tions, and others of the times, made this 
change to be something so high, disinter- 
ested, and superhuman, so removed from 
all natural and common habits and feelings, 
that the most earnest and devoted, whose 
whole life had been a constant travail of 
endeavour, a tissue of almost unearthly 
disinterestedness, often lived and died with 
only a glimmering hope of its attainment. 
According to any views then entertained of 
the evidences of a true regeneration, the 
number of the whole human race who could 
be supposed as yet to have received this 
grace was so small, that, as to any numeri- 
cal valuation, it must have been expressed 
as an infinitesimal.” 

“The sermons preached by President 
Edwards on this subject (future punish- 
ment) are so terrific in their refined pore | 
of torture, that very few persons of quic 
sensibility could read them through without 

« Not that these men were indifferent or 
insensible to the dread words they spoke; 
their whole lives and deportment bore thril- 
ling witness to their sincerity. Edwards 
set apart special days of fasting, in view of 
the dreadful doom of the lost, in which he 
was wont to walk the floor weeping and 
wringing his hands. Hopkins fasted every 
Saturday. David Brainerd gave up every 
refinement of civilized life to weep and pray 
at the feet of hardened savages, if by any 
means he might save one. All, by lives of 


worship the Batids of those who are | 
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ewisent purity earnestness, gave awfal 


ight and sanction-te their words.” “ _ 
7 © Almost all the histories of religious €x- 
perience of those times relate paroxysms 
Opposition to God and fierce rebellion, ex- 

in lan whieh —_ the very 
soul—followed, at length, by mysterious 
elevations of faith and re-actions of con- 
fiding love, the result of Divine interposi- 
tion, which carried the soul far above the 
region of the intellect, into that of direct 
spiritual intuition.” 

“But it is to be conceded that these sys- 
tems, * * when received as a basis of actual 
life, had on minds of a certain class the ef- 
fect of a slow poison, producing life-habits 
of morbid action very different from any 
which ever followed the simple reading of 
the Bible. They differ from the New Tes- 
tament as the living embrace of a friend 
does from his lifeless body, mapped out 
under the knife of the anatomical demon- 
strator;—every nerve and muscle is there, 
but toa sensitive spirit there is the very 
chill of death in the analysis.” ' 

Surely, from such teachers and teachings 
it could hardly be surprising that many 
should take refuge in a “liberal” Christi- 
anity. We presume, however, that our 
orthodox New England brethren will not 
be disposed to admit the truthfulness of 
the picture. They will remember that it 
was painted for a Unitarian market. 

Whilst Mrs. Stowe is thus dealing with 
orthodoxy, Dr. Holmes disposes of the 
Christian religion in general. We have 
room for but a single sample. 

“Our religion has been Judaized, it bas 
been Romanized, it has been Orientalized, 
it has been Anglicized, and the time is at 
hand when it must be AMERICANIZED! 
Now, sir, you see what Americanizing is in 
politics;—it means that a man shall have a 
vote because he is a man—and shall vote 
for whom he pleases without his neighbour's 
interference. If he chooses to vote for the 
Devil, that is his lookout;—perhaps he 
thinks the Devil is better than the other 
candidates; and I don’t doubt he’s often 
right, sir! * * * It won’t be long, sir, 
before we have Americanized religion as we 
have Americanized government; and then, 
sir, every soul God sends into the world will 
be good in the face of all men for just*so 
much of his ‘inspiration’ as ‘giveth him 
understanding’ 

From the foregoing our readers may 
judge what is likely to be the influence of 
this magazine. Whether infidelity of this 
shape is more or less dangerous than when 
in some other guise, remains to be seen. 


REVIVALin SWEDEN and LAPLAND. 


UR readers will remember that some 
months since notices appeared in our 
columns of a very interesting and extensive 
work of grace in Sweden. ‘I'he old formal- 
ism which had so long fettered the church- 
es there in its icy bonds was at last giving 
way before the warmth and power of a 
vital evangelical religion. It is gratifying 
to see that the awakening is still in pro- 
gress, and apparently with increasing vig- 
our. Not only in Sweden, too, but still 
further north, even among the Laplanders 
in their wintry homes, is the quickening 
power of the Spirit most graciously mani- 
fested. Truly may wo say, 
“His works reviving all around.” 

The following is from a London paper 
received by the last steamer. 

“At the meeting of the Missionary 
Committee of the Wesleyan Conference, 
sitting in Manchester, England, an inter- 
esting account was given by the Rev. 
George Scott of a recent visit to Sweden. 
He said the leading feature of the mission 
to Sweden was its great catholicity. [This 
refers to a mission established by the Wes- 
leyans in bygone years, but which has been 
discontinued for some time.] The law of 
the land did not permit any separation from 
the National Lutheran Church. That law 
was not yet altered; and although the Bap- 
tists had thought it to be their duty to form 
churches, and other separations had taken 
place from the National Church, yet he 
fully maintained the propriety of the ground 
assumed in submitting to the law as it ex- 
isted, and spreading the leaven of piety 
without extending Methodism as a system. 
The Missionary Committee sustained him 
in that view. His object in visiting the 
Swedes was to carry to them the salutations 
of the English Methodists, and to make 
himself acquainted with the extent of their 
religious awakenings. 

‘Those awakenings extended through the 
whole country. There wasscarcely a village 
in the whole land where there was not a com- 
pany of pious souls. Dr. Ireilsteck (Fjell- 
stedt?) had estimated the number of those 
who desérved the name of ‘Christian’ at half 
a million. There were, however, but four 
millions of inhabitants in the whole coun- 
try; and, therefore, it was a moderate but 
fair calculation, he (Mr. Scott) should say, 
that nearly a quarter of a million had been 
brought out of the darkness of sin and Sa- 
tan into God’s marvellous light. They em- 
braced all ranks, from the poorest even to 
the royal family itself. He might instance 
some of the distinguished persons brought 
to God, and now labouring for him. There 
was a district judge near Gefle, who had 
made extensive arrangements for out-of- 
doors worship in his locality; and a more 
interesting scene was never witnessed. 
The seasons that were usually set apart by 
the people for excursions, were now turned 
to seasons of religious worship and edifica- 
tion. On that hill, by the side of a birch 
forest, at half-past seven o’clock in the 
morning, as many as five hundred persons 
would assemble; and in the afternoon not 
fewer than three thousand, many of them 
coming distances of twenty-five and thirty 
miles in order to be present. 

“There was a nobleman of the highest 
rank—Count Stackelberg—who was, per- 
haps, the wealthiest man in the country, 
who was very anxious to have a visit from 
him. At length, he yielded to that noble- 
man’s importunity. His carriage was sent 
fifty miles to meet him; and when he met 
him, he found him to be, though a young 
man, being only thirty-six years of age, 
(but he had been converted to God ten 
years,) a most devoted local preacher, going 
about in all directions preaching the un- 
searchable riches of Christ; and his sisters 
assured him (Mr. Scott) that their brother 
scarcely ever conducted a public service 
without receiving souls for his hire. His 
whole houschold was a most extraordinary 
one. Every one of his servants was con- 
verted to God. Though all in and about 
his house became his great rank, yet every 
thing marked the Christian. His house- 
hold was the fruit of his own ministry; and 
there he was, at the head of his establish- 
ment, the father of those spiritual children. 
The same proof of the extension of the 
real work of God appeared in this—that the 
converted in Sweden show the same decided 
coming out from the world and separation 
from it. The pious there had also erected 
a number of houses as much like the primi- 
tive Methodist chapels of Mr. Wesley's day 
as could be imagined. The whole move- 
ment was like the original movement of 
Methodism, a revival of God’s work. They 
had services in those houses in hours other 
than church hours. They had a kind of 
Home Missionary Socicty, too, and not few- 
er than two hundred pious men were em- 

loyed under the name of ‘“colporteurs,’’ 
but being really home missionaries, and who 
carried on the work of God wherever they 
went. The revival, too, had had a great 
influence on the literature of the country. 

‘‘ A gracious work had also been going on 
in Lapland, which he had hoped to visit, but 
could not. The great apostle of the work 
there was a Methodist convert, and the as- 

t of things was so greatly changed, that 
it was even noticed by the authorities in. 
their annual official reports.” 
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THE REVIVAL IN IRELAND. 


A Friend in New York farnishes us 
the following extract from a private 

letter from an intelligent young American 

now travelling in Europe. 


-  Beurast, Ireland, July lith, 1859. 

Yesterday, Sunday, we went to Dr. Cooke’s 
church in the morning, and heard a very 
interesting sermon. o’clock Dr. 
Morgan preached a very plain, faithful ser- 
mon, and read a note at the close of it, 
which he had just received, requesting 

rayer for “five unconverted persons of a 
ather’s house, two of them men of pleasure, 
and three younger persons.” He said they 
reminded him of five other persons of a 
father’s house to whom the rich man want- 
ed Abraham to send a messenger. As to 
the “two men of pleasure,” they should not 
be called thus, for he would venture to say 
they had no pleasure; and if questioned in 
their more thoughtful moments, and the 
truth spoken, they would confess themselves 
most miserable. 

The revival here is certainly a great work, 
and very many are being truly converted; 
but there are features of it which are very 
strange, and, in fact, repulsive to us Ameri- 
cans. These are found, however, principal- 
ly among the poorer and more ignorant 
classes. With them an excitement is pro- 
duced, operating so powerfully upon the 
brain as to cause what is called being 
“struck down,” 7. ¢., they lose all com- 
mand of their muscles, and fall utterly 
powerless, screaming and crying on God for 
mercy. - It has gone to such an extent in 
some of the mills here that the proprietors 
have been compelled to suspend operations, 
almost all the girls having fallen at their 
work, and been carried home from time to 
time. I witnessed two or three instances 
of the kind last evening, girls about twelve 
or fourteen years of age; and in another 
place three young women and one boy were 
in a semi-unconscious state, clasping their 
hands and moving their lips as if in prayer. 
It was most shocking to me, and yet I felt 
as if I could not tell where to place the 
dividing line. The Methodists aver and 
believe these manifestations to be legitimate 
effects of the Spirit, and yet acknowledge 
they are not essential to the work of con- 
version. They say they dare not utterly 
disparage them, for there are many conver- 
sions which they believe to be true ones 
compassed in this way; but that they will 
not and cannot encourage any thing tending 
to increase such exhibitions. Some are 
‘struck dumb,” and cannot speak for days; 
and others who before could not read a let- 
ter, now read their Bibles readily. 

But these manifestations, [ am glad to 
say, are the exceptions; the rude is a quiet 
thoughtfulness and interest on the subject 
of religion, producing conviction or con- 
version almost before friends are aware of 
any interest being taken in the matter. 

In the evening I went to hear a Metho- 
dist minister whose name is Toy, but who 
is known here as “‘Tommy Toy;” he is a 
very eccentric character, but a good man, 
and does not care what people call him, so 
long as he can win souls to Christ. His 
sermon was excellent. There were two 
girls carried out screaming while he was 
preaching, having been, as they say, “‘ struck 
down.” The service was precisely similar 
to the Methodist services in our own coun- 
try. He has a strong Irish brogue, and his 
sermon had many fine illustrations from 
nature. One queer conceit was this:—Christ 
has two houses, one in heaven and one on 
earth, and the earth is his country house. 
Another was—You know the yellow cro- 
cuses in early spring-time make the garden 
beautiful before the full summer of flowers 
comes; and so the Christian life on earth 
makes this religion beautiful before the full 
summer of glory in heaven comes. 

I heard Spurgeon while in London, and 
liked him better than I expected to. I 
heard, also, a very eloquent and popular 
Methodist preacher there, Mr. Punsion. 
But I must close now. With best regards 
to my dear pastor and his family, I remain 
yours affectionately, 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE WESTERN FIELD. 


Messrs. Editors—Y our correspondent, “A 
Pastor in Illinois,” has alluded to a serious 
impropriety not uncommon in the West. I 
have just returned. from visiting a vacant 
church by appointment of Presbytery. I 
have spent seven days—four of them on 
the road in the hottest and driest weather 
of this scorching summer—have preached 
three sermons for the church, besides one 
on the way, administered the Lord’s Supper, 
and visited several of the members. But 
not a word was said to me about my 


expenses on the way. This was not owing, 


I am satisfied, to any disrespect for me 
personally, nor was it a deliberate and 
intentional meanness; but it was rather 
owing to want of efficient officers, and to 
an inexcusable thoughtlessness. However 
such faults may be mitigated, they are very 
discreditable. They imply a disrespect 
toward the ministry in general, if not 
toward a particular minister. It is as if the 
Church said, “« We esteem the honour and 
privilege of preaching fo us a sufficient 
remuneration for the minister's time avd 
toil and outlay.” Such faults are not 
easily cured, for ministers do not like to 
speak of them. The best remedy I know 
of is to place a good religious newspaper in 
the family of every ruling elder, deacon, 
trustee, and, if possible, in every family of 
the congregation, which shall occasionally 
point out such ecclesiastical improprieties. 

But I fear that a “ Pastor in Illinois” 
may produce a wrong impression, and one 
he did not intend, when he says that the 
supply of ministers in the Kast is more 
scanty than in the West, and that ministers 
comfortably settled in the East had better, 
in all common cases, remain there. [ 
admit his facts, (understanding by the sup- 
ply of ministers the proportion of ministers 
to organized churches that afford a com- 
petent support) and respect his motive. 
Western churches are more difficult to man- 
age, and less inviting; and for ministers 
comfortably settled Kast, who are moved 
by a desire fora more comfortable settle- 
ment, a larger salary, or the diguity of a 
city pastorate, the warning is proper and 
timely. 

It seems to be implied, however, that a 
comfortable settlement is the main point. 
It is true that it is not best, in most cases, 
for ministers to seek a dissolution of happy 
and promising pastoral relations; and those 
who do seek it should have very pure mo- 
tives if they would not regret it all their 
days. But among these uninviting and 
difficult Western fields there is a great 
work to be done, which should stir a holy 
ambition in our younger and unsettled 
ministers. To-day we take possession of a 
little hauwlet in the name of our Lord and 
his Church, and set up the banner of a pure 
gospel and sound discipline; we maintain 
our stand against difficulties within as well 
as without, against the rivalry of disingeou- 
ous brethren, as well as the open hostility 
of unbelievers, and we wear ourselves out, 
perchance, while the hawlet is becoming a 
city, and the church is becoming self-sus- 
taining. But then we have done a great 
work; we have dug a well io the wilderness 
to gladden coming generations; we have 
established a garrison in the enemy’s coun- 
try, from which new advances will be made 
by others. 

We would not hint that those whom God 
has called to the labours of an Eastern 
pastorate should desert their post; let them 


by uo means think of moving West to get 
rid of some vexatious thorn in their present 
position; bat if God « stirs up their nest,” 
let them inquire whether it is not because 
he has some work of faith and patience for 
them to do inthe West. Let our young. 
men of talent covet the honour of bein 

the pioneers of Christ’s army. It is a 
common remark, and true, that the mis- 
sionary work needs the ablest men. Medi- 
ocrity may answer to command a well 
appointed fortress, but not so well to lead 
an invasion. The ability needed is not 
merely that of learning and eloquence, but 
also that of patience, firmness, and meek- 
ness. For a faith that will look beyond 
present discouragements, and a humility 
that is willing to be nothing that Christ’s 
kingdom may be advanced, there is in the 
West a large and promising field—not 
large churches promising good salaries, but 
a large land to be possessed, promising 
work in this generation, and results in the 
next. NortTu-WeEst. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THREE TIMES A DAY. 


‘«‘ Three times a day, from his entrance on 
the divine life, he invariably retired for 
prayer.” Iread that in Dr. Smith’s fun- 
eral sermon on the excellent Dr. Johns. 
It has lodged in my mind. The piety and 
usefulness of the deceased must have had 
close connection with that invariable retire- 
ment. 

I find some questions stirred within 
myself. Would J not have been more use- 
ful and bappy had I too thus invariably 
retired during the past twenty-two years of 
my Christian profession? Would not this 
have lightened the burden of each day? 
When cares crowded close along the day, 
and pressed sorely on my strength, would 
I not have done well to call in “tumultu- 
ous thought;’’ to have “retired for prayer,” 
and cast my care on Him who careth for 
me? Pressing hurriedly on in business, 
should I not have thus kept the current of 
impulse smoothly and steadily in the right 
channel? My bodily strength needed re- 
newal; has not my soul each day needed 
her supply at mid-day? Would I not thus 
have escaped some snareof Satan? Temp- 
tations strengthened with the day; would 
not a retirement at mid-day have broken 
the toils of the adversary? Must I not 
have grown “in grace and in the know- 
ledge of my Lord and Saviour,” had I 
oftener sought the closet to which he 
invites, and the “Father who seeth in 
secret?’”” Ihave surely needed the spirit 
of grace and of supplication. I have for- 
gotten the Psalmist’s declaration, « Eve- 
ning and morning and at noon will I pray 
and ery aloud, and He shall hear my voice.” 
Now, I resolve before the Lord, to seek 
this spirit of prayer. Dear reader, profes- 
sor of religion, or non-professor, will you 
join us at the mid-day hour? *—* 


For the Presbyterian. 


NEW ENGLAND THEOLOGY. 


Messrs. Editors—For the last six years I 
have resided in New England, and during 
that time [ have been a member of an Old- 
school Congregational church, a church 
which now has, and always has had, (at 
least in the New England sense of the 
term,) an Old-school man for its pastor. 
But | find that ministers of this class, in 
discoursing upon the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity, especially that of original 
sin, use language very different from that 
employed by Old-school ministers in the 
Presbyterian Church. They say that our 
relation to Adam is merely a physical one, 
and that the race of man receives its innate 
corruption and depravity on the principle 
of realism; that is, if I understand it 
aright, a real physical oneness with Adam 
as the head of the race; or, to use their 
favourite illustration, “The human race 
was in Adam as the oak is in the acorn. 
As the tree is but the germ of the acorn 
developed and expanded, so the human 
race is only the development and expansion 
of the germ in Adam; that germ being 
fallen and corrupt, its expansion in the 
race must necessarily possess the same 
qualities.” 

Now, if this view is the correct one, does 
it not overthrow the doctrine of the impu- 
tation of Adam’s first sin to his posterity, 
and consequently his representative cha- 
racter? Does it not necessarily set aside 
all legal or covenant relation with the 
head of our race, and thereby destroy all 
analogy between the first and the second 
Adam? Are we “ made sinners’’ by here- 
ditament or inheritance, or by a legal, 
covenant constitution? Your opinion in 
regard to the above questions would be 
very agreeable, not only to myself, but to 
some of my neighbours. 

Since my residence in New England I 
have not heard the covenant made with 
Adam discussed in any Congregational 
pulpit, or alluded to but by way of opposi- 
tion; and it seems to me that the reason 
for this silence is the prevalence of this 
doctrine of realism, and also is the reason 
why the doctrine of justification by faith is 
so seldom presented, and when presented, 
so mystified by the ministers of this region. 
To my mind, the theory of realism not 
only mystifies our connection with the first 
Adam, but beclouds the whole plan of re- 
demption through the second Adam; and 
any light upon this subject would be most 
thankfully received. 

Before closing, allow me to say that I 
have been a subscriber for the Presbyterian 
twenty years, and design to take it as long 
as Iam able to read it or have it read to 
me; for its weekly visits are too soul-invig- 
orating and iustructive to be dispensed 
with. W. 


Geelesinstical Record. 


The post office address of the Rev. A. W. 
Loomis is changed from Millersburg, Illinois, 
to San Francisco, California. 


The Rey. A. T. Rankin has been appointed, 
by the Board of Domestic Missions, Mission- 
ary Agent for Kansas. His post office address 
is Leavenworth, Kansas. 


The Rey. Isaiah Faries was installed pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Phelps, 
New York, by the Rochester City Presbytery, 
on Tuesday evening, 16th inst. The Rev. Dr. 
Mcllvaine of Rochester preached the sermon ; 
the Rev. Dr. Hall gave the charge to the pas- 
tor; and by invitation of Presbytery the Rev. 
Dr. Halliday of Peekskill, who was present, 
gave the charge to the people. 

The Rev. Joseph H. Calvin, late of the 
Presbytery of Tuscalousa, is now a Professor 
in Austin College, Texas, and his post office 
address is Lluntsville, Texas. 


A ConverteD MAnomMeDAN.—A letter 
from Beyrout informs the Boston Journal 
that a converted Mahommedan ignow labour- 
ing among the Turks of that city, and finds 
abundant opportunities. He gathers large 
companies, and spends hours in reading the 
Scriptures and explaining to them the prin- 
ciples of the Christian faith. Among his 
auditors have been several Dervishes and 
two Persian Mahommedans. 


VENERABLE RELIC. | 


ORIGINAL MINUTES OF THE WESTMINSTER 
ASSEMBLY, 


The subjoined very interesting informa- 
tion in regard to the original manuscript 
Minutes of the illustrious Westminster As- 
sembly is furnished to the Edinburgh Wit- 
ness by Dr. Thomas McCrie. 


Dear Sir—I have been told that a pare 
appeared in se rs lately, 
T had the Ori- 
ginal Minutes of the Westminster Assembly. 
As this has led to numerous inquiries, and 
as it must be interesting to many to know 
something more regarding the document in 
question, permit me through the medium of 
your columns to give a brief account of my 
discovery, if that term can be applied to an 
unexpected meeting with what had in real- 
ity never been lost. The general impres- 
sion, certainly, was that the Minutes had 
been lost. In the preface to his excellent 
History of the Westminster Assembly, my 
friend Dr. Hetherington says :—“ Inquiries 
have been frequently made respecting the 
manuscript of the Westminster Assembly's 
proceedings, kept by the clerks or scribes 
of the Assembly; but that important docu- 
ment appears to be irrecoverably lost. One 
account states that it was burnt in the great 
fire of London in the year 1666. It was 
long thought that a copy of it had been 
taken, and was preserved in the library of 
Sion College; and some aver that this was 
actually the case, and that it too was des- 
troyed in the fire which burned the House 
of Commons in 1834, having been placed 
there, along with other manuscript records 
relating to the Church of Scotland, during 
the inquiries of the Committee on Patron- 
age.” I am happy to say that these sur- 
mis@ were all unfounded, and that, after 
some inquiries and not a few difficulties, I 
found the long-wished-for document in Dr. 
Williams’s Library, Red Cross street, Lon- 
don. This library was established by Dr. 
Daniel Williams, a worthy Presbyterian 
minister who flourished in the early part of 
last century, and who bequeathed his own 
library, with those of Dr. Manton and Dr. 
Bates, for the use of the Presbyterian min- 
isters of London. A more appropriate asy- 
lum could not have been devised for the 
Minutes of the Westminster Assembly; but 
after Arianism had unhappily infected so 
many of the Presbyterians of England dur- 
ing the last century, it could hardly be ex- 
pected that much regard would be paid to 
the record of proceedings which issued in 
the production of the Confession of Faith, 
and the Catechisms, Larger and Shorter. 
The books were preserved, indeed, but pre- 
served as the bones of our ancestors are, 
unseen and undisturbed in their mauso- 
leums. It was, therefore, with something 
like the feelings of one who has discovered 
a long lost treasure, that I found myself one 
day seated with the veritable records of the 
Westminster divines before me. 

The Minutes are contained in three folio 
volumes, and bear every mark of authen- 
ticity. The first two ve Fe were evident- 
ly the scroll minutes, written during the 
sittings of the Assembly by Adoniram 
Byfield, the scribe. They are written ina 
hurried, scrambling, and almost illegible 
hand, are full of abbreviations, and exhibit 
an abridged account of the proceedings. 
About the middle of volume third these 
Minutes are to a considerable extent re- 
written in extenso, in a neat and legible 
hand. I regret to say that the first volume 
is incomplete, as it wants the commence- 
ment of the proceedings, and begins with 
“Session 45, August 4, 1643.” The As- 
sembly, we know, met on the Ist of July, 
1643. We have thus lost the records of 
the first month of their meetings; but when 
it is considered that much time was spent 
in preliminary arrangements, and that dur- 
ing this period they were discussing the 
Thirty-nine Articles, which led to no prac- 
tical result, nothing of importance being 
done till October, 1643, there is less cause 
to regret the loss. The third volume. car- 
ries down the proceedings to the very close 
of the Assembly, including the period when 
they sat as a Committee of Examination, 
and ending with the date March 25, 1652, 
the precise time when, with the Long Par- 
liament, the Assembly was finally dissolved 
by Cromwell. 

The Minutes are not confined to a bare 
record of the proceedings; they contain a 
brief summary of the speeches of the mem- 
bers, or rather their opinions, for they do 
not seem to have indulged in lengthened 
or formal speeches. It is interesting to 
observe how frequently the names of Hen- 
derson, Rutherford, and Gillespie appear in 
the course of the debates. I have not had 
sufficient leisure as yet to examine the 
volumes thoroughly, and compare them with 
other sources of information; but from what 
I have observed, I should say that, besides 
the historical value of such a document in 
confirming facts already known, these Min- 
utes will be found to throw considerable 
light on the proceedings of the Assembly, 
and on the sentiments of the leading spirits 
that composed it. I can only at present 
advert to one or two general points which 
struck me on a cursory perusal of them. 
Nothing is more clearly evinced by these 
records than the labour and industry which 
had been expended in the compilation of 
our subordinate standards. In preparing 
the Larger Catechism, for example, it is 
curious to observe that there was a separate 
Committee for every commandment in the 
Decalogue:—‘‘ June 23. Ordered that the 
several commandments shall be considered 
by these several Committees: Mr. Simpson 
and Mr. Greenhill for the first command- 
ment; Mr. Burgess and Mr. Calamy for 
the second commandment, &c. The general 
rules for expounding the commandments 
(committed) to Dr. Gouge and Mr. Walker, 
and Report to be brought in to-morrow 
seven-night to the Committee, of whom Mr. 
Tuckney is in the chaire.” 

With regard to the authorship of the 
Shorter Catechism, it would appear from 
the following entry that it was a!so en- 
trusted to a Committee:—‘“ August 5, 
1647. Resolved upon that the Shorter 
Catechism shall be gone in hand with 
presently by a Committee now to be cho- 
sen: Ordered, Mr. Prolocutor, Mr. Pal- 
mer, Dr. Temple, Mr. Lightfoot, Mr. Green, 
Mr. Delmy, shall be the Committee, and 
are to meet this afternoon. Mr. Palmer is 
to take care of it.” This last clause would 
seem to indicate that the business had been 
specially entrusted to Mr. Palmer, perhaps, 
to use the modern phrase, in the character 
of Convener. But his name does not again 
occur, and he died in the course of that 
year. Another entry occurs, October 19, 
1647 :—*‘Ordered, Mr. Tuckney, Mr. Mar- 
shall, and Mr. Ward, to prepare the Short 
Catechism.” From this we may conclude 
that a new Committee was appointed; the. 
former having failed, probably in conse- 
quence of Mr. Palmer’s death. My own 
opinion, which I hope to be able to prove, 
is, that the person who prepared the original 
draught of the Shorter Catechism was Dr. 
Anthony Tuckney. 

Great must have been the patience and 
impartiality of the Westminster divines, if 
we may judge from the incessant and per- 
tinacious opposition which they encountered 
from the five or six Independents in the 
Assembly, for hardly is there a page that 
does not bristle with a dissent from one or 
another of these scrupulous gentlemen, so 
justly termed “the dissenting brethren.” 
Various, too, were the amendments pro- 
posed and carried during the debates on the 
Confession and Larger Catechism, some of 
which are curieus, and ove or two of which 
may be noticed as showing the influence 
exerted by our Scottish Commissioners. 
Thus, in chap. xxxi. see. 5, where it is said 
that Synods are “‘not to intermeddle with 
civil affairs,” our Scottish friends, by what 
Baillie would have called a “ canny convey- 
ance,” procured the addition of the words 
‘unless by way of humble petition in cases 


27, 1859. 


extractdina ry.” On chap. xxiii., “Of the 


civil trate,” it was resolved, “upon a 
motion By Mr. George Gillespie, that in the 
said r, for the word Christ, the word 


God | be put in three places.” Dr. 
Burgess, it is said, entered his dissent from 
this alteration, and the following memoran- 
dum is added :—“ This vote was not intend. 
ed to determine the controve:sy about the 
subordination of the civil magistrate to 
Christ as Mediator.” On consulting the 
passage, chap. xxiii. sec. lst and 2d, it will 
seen that the alteration, whatever con- 
treversy it may or may not determine, is 
very im nt. Had it stood as originall 
ro , “Christ, the supreme Lord an 
ing of all the world, hath ordained civil 
magistrates to be, under Him, over the 
ple,” &., it would have taught a very 
ifferent doctrine from what it does as it 
now stands. The change of the word in 
the second section appears to have been in- 
tended to guard the doctrine of the magis- 


trate’s power against those c which 
were so often brought against this portion 
of our Confession in the course of the vol- 


untary controversy. 

Various other interesting facts are brought 
out and established by these venerable relics 
of antiquity, which I may afterwards find 
an opportunity of publishing. 

Meanwhile, I am yours, Kc. 

Thomas McCrie. 

Gullane, East Lothian, July 27, 1859. 


THE AWAKENING IN SCOTLAND. 


The Edinburgh Witness says:— We are 
lad to learn that the union prayer-meet- 
ings, which are now being held throughout 
the city continue to be well attended, and 
that the interest in them appears to be 
deepening. The meeting held in the large 
class-room, Queen street Hall, on Sabbath 
evening last, was crowded to the door. Mr. 
Drummond of Stirling was present, and 
gave a most beart-stirring address. He 
stated he had received a letter late on the 
previous evening, which communicated the 
gratifying intelligence that a remarkable 
work of grace had commenced at Port-Glas- 
gow. Altogether, the meeting was one of 
great solemnity. Meetings for prayer, in 
connection with the Wesleyan body, are also 
held in this city every morning at six 
o'clock, attended by large numbers of peo- 
ple; and on Sabbath evening last, we under- 
stand, that their prayer-meeting was pro- 
tracted till past ten o'clock.” 

The London Guardian states that in 
Glasgow the “Holy Spirit has been mani- 
festing his gracious power in a remarkable 
manner. We have heard—we trust with 
gratitude—that God has been pleased, from 
the very beginning of these praycr-meetings, 
to use them as the means of converting souls 
and quickening his own people; and latterly 
—at least in the meeting of the Religious 
Institution Rooms, with which we are best 
acquainted—the attendance has been de- 
cidedly on the increase, and anxious souls 
freqnently remain at the close of the ser- 
vices to seek counsel and direction from the 
ministers and others who take part in these 
meetings. Christian men and women ap- 
pear to be attaining to greater faith in the 
power of prayer, and petitions from Chris- 
tian parents for their children, children for 
their parents, brothers and sisters for bro- 
thers and sisters, and friends for friends, 
have been becoming more common. There 
is already evidence that some of these pray- 
ers have been heard. God’s people are not 
only praying for the blessing, but working 
for it; parents have brought their children 
to the meeting, and children have brought 
their parents, and their labour of love has 
been rewarded with a blessing upon those 
about whom they were solicitous. The 
cases of awakening have occurred chiefly 
nity, but are by no means confined to such ; 
and, in most instances, their convictions of 
the guilt and danger of sin have been so 
broad and deep, that either they have been 
unable to control their emotions in presence 
of others, or have only succeeded by a pow- 
erful effort of will, which but intensified 
the inward struggle.” 

‘‘ At Port-Glasgow, when the Rev. Mr. 
Fraser of Gourock, who, as our readers ma 
recollect, recently visited Ireland, was ad. 
dressing a meeting of some two thousand 
—— in a large building used as a store, 

longing to Provost Birkmyre, several per- 
sons were ‘struck down;’ and at other 
meetings cries for mercy, similar to those 
heard at the revival meetings in Ireland, 
were to be heard from various persons. 
The circumstance has created great excite- 
ment in the district. 

“In other pats of Scotland, especially 
in Aberdeen and the north, prayer-meetings 
continue to be held; and these are for the 
most part well attended. They appear also 
to be characterized by a more sobered feel- 
ing, and to be free from all bodily manifes- 
tations.” 


REFORMED DUTCH CHURCH. 


The following are the statistics for the 
last year:—Number of churches, 410; num- 
ber of ministers, 409; number of students 
in theology, 51; number of members re- 
ceived on confession, 5165; number of 
mewbers received on certificate, 1744; total 
of communicants, 50,304; adults baptized, 
978; infants baptized, 3844; catechumens, 
14,431; number in Sabbath-schools, 40,905; 
contributions to benevolence, $125,268. In 
some respects this exhibit is gratifying. 
The increase in communicants, in theo- 
logical students, in Sabbath scholars, and in 
contributions, is decided. Infant baptism 
is evidently not neglected, as it is often 
said to be. But our growth in churches is 
small—only seventeen in the year. But 
now that our candidates are increasing, and 
the Domestic Board is rid of the horrid 
incubus of a chronic debt, we may reason- 
ably look fora larger and rapid expansion 
in this respect, There remaineth much 
land to be possessed, and some of it lies 
quite contiguous to our settlements, and 
calls upon us most loudly to enter in and 
plant our stakes.— Christian Intelligencer. 


Illness of Florence Nightingale. 


The correspondent of the Manchester (Eng- 
land) Guardian writes:—“I am sorry to 
learn (apropos of military hygiene) that 
Miss Florence Nightingale continues to lose 
strength under her continued labours. The 
scenes and sufferings of the Crimea made a 
deep and abiding impression on her devoted 
and deep nature. She determined after her 
return to give herself up to the removal of 
the manifest sources of that evil which she 
had beheld in full play in the lazar houses 
of Scutari, and under the dismal hospital 
marquees before Sebastopol. Ever since the 
conclusion of peace she has been labouring 
at the work of barrack and hospital improve- 
ment, with a view to the amelioration of the 
health of the soldier, and the increase of his 
comforts. She has persevered in this labour 
in spite of impaired health and failing 
strength, and she has told her friends, 
when they remonstrate with her and urge 
her to take repose, that it is her vocation ; 
she must work at these objects, till either 
she sinks at her work or sees it accom plish- 


Priestty Humsua at Napies.—lIn 
reporting the royal visit to the “ Vesco- 
vado,”’ on a recent Sunday, the writer says: 
“ Whilst their Majesties were kissing the 
holy relies, the precious blood (of St. Janu- 
arius) was observed to sink down and 
liquefy, though the head of the saint was 
on the altar, an event perfectly new in the 
memory of man, received by all with de- 
vout satisfaction, and rightly regarded as a 
most happy omen.” By such humbug is it 
that the priest!y party still continue to im- 
pose on the minds of the multitude, and 
confirm their own power.— Corr. of London 
Daily News. 


the humbler classes of the commu- . 
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Swedish ‘throne ‘of his 
notified his claim, to the courts 
Petersburg, London, and Copenhagen. 
vor Newsrarre 
Lrpet.—Mr. Peter Drummond ‘of Stirling, 
has caused a summons to be served on 
the proprietors 6f ‘the “Sterling Journal, 


concluding for five. ~ 
as compens ings for 
in that journal which, he 
says; “falsely, maliciously, and calumniously 
ot the pursuer (Mr. Drammond) as 
guilty of gross and sordid hypocrisy, of 
making a profession and pretence of reli- 
gion, and religious zeal, as a screen and 
vice for forwarding the sale of publica 
tions, with a view solely to = em pecu- 
niary gain, and of being in such respect on 
a. level t below that of an atheist.” 
DEATH FROM GOING TO A Bati.—The 
daughter of General Allan, after dancing in 
a heated fashionable ball-room, sat between 


an open window and door, caught cold, and 
died two days afterwards. 


__Arrempt To Porson 
Patrie,in a letter from Turin, (1st of Au- 
‘gust,) mentions a0 to get rid of 
ribaldi by poison... He is laid up at 
Brescia, under the care of Dr. Bazzini. 
Transpiration has been suppressed by some 
unknown agency. 
Tatent.—It should be put on 
record that in the late Woolwich examina- 
tions more than one-fourth of the successful 
candidates were Irish, and educated in Irish 
schools. Four were from the Dublin Uni- 
versity, one from Queen’s College, Cork, 
and six from Mr. Stackpoole’s school at 
Kingstown, near Dablia. 


Tue Patnce or WAtEs.—The Prince of 
Wales, who is at present sojourning at Holy- 
rood Palace, has, as was only to be expected, 
been following the example of his royal 
mother, Queen Victoria, in attending the 
Presbyterian kirks in Edinburgh. It is sad, 
indeed, to think that such inconsisent dis- 
regard of the distinctive features of Episco- 
pacy and Presbyterianism are to be thus 


rpetuated in our royal family.—Corr. 
Churchman. 


Taz Vaupois LomBarpy.—lIt ap- 
rs that already intimations have been 


made to the Waldensian Church of a desire, 


on the part of some of the inhabitants of 
Milan, to have a Waldensian church estab- 
lished there, and the Moderator Revel is at 
this moment in the capital of Lombardy 
arranging the matter. He has just returned 
from a visit to Favale, where he da 
Sunday ministering to the Cereghini, (a 
nt family of several brothers converted 
rom Popery) with whose progress in spirit- 
ual things I believe he is much satisfied. 
Andrea Cereghini, who apostatized some 
years ago, was present in another room, and 
tried to interrupt the services by suspending 
ts’ bells on a cord, and beating them 
neessantly. Bruno, the drummer of the 
llth Regiment Piedmontese, was in the 
battle of Solferino, but his life has been 
preserved.— Corr. News of Churches. 


ProrestanT Missions IN TURKEY.— 
Very marked progress continues to be made 
by the Americar missionaries. Our corres- 
pondent mentions congregations of many 
Endivods the planting of which began only 
a few years ago. A very interesting meet- 
ing of the Evangelical Alliance has been 
held at Constantinople. It was determined 
to establish a branch in Persia.—London 


News of the Churches: 


THe Suttan TO TRAVEL.—The 
Constantinople correspondent of the London 
News of the Churches informs us that the 
Sultan and his family (which must be a 
pretty large one) are sbout to go abroad to 
see the world. They are expected to visit 
Smyrna, Syria, Egypt, and perhaps Malta; 
by which time they will be pretty well sick 
of the sea, I presume, and be very ready to 
return home again. The Sultan demanded 
sixty millions of piastres, it is said, for the 
expenses of the voyage, but the Ministers 
replied to him that the treasury was empty. 
He then directed them to borrow the 
amount from the Galata bankers, but these 
wary gentlemen refused to lend As a last 
resort to “raise the wind,” the «Sultan 
ordered that all the officials at the Porte, 
and the officers of the government whose 
salaries were above a certain specified sum, 
should, for one month, receive only half 
pay, and the other half be reserved for his 
travelling expenses. This is the way they 
levy the “income-tax” in Turkey. 


A Curinese Custom.—lIt will be recol- 
lected that the Chinese Governor of Canton 
was taken prisoner by the British during 
the late war between the two countries, and 
sent to Calcutta, where he was imprisoned 
and died. His remains were sent to Can- 
ton, where they arrived on the 14th of May. 
The freight money on his remains- was 
seven hundred dollars! In Canton the 
body was re-clothed in full uniform, in- 
cluding hat and boots, and was then placed, 


with six or eight silk-covered mattresses of } 


very handsome ens, in the Chi- 
nese coffin; and a supp y of various secular 
wants being placed therein for the use of 
the deceased, the lid was fastened down, 
and the whole left in charge of his domes- 
tics to be sent up the country. 


A Currous Work.—A most curious 
work, entitled “Les Mysterés du Désert,” 
has just been published at Paris. Its author 
is an old African traveller, M. du Couret, 
who, in order to pursue his explorations with 
more facility, turned Mahommedan many 
years ago, and still remains faithful to this 
creed, although he has been living now for 
some time in’ France. 


ApvaM Bepe.—The London Critic and 
other journals state that the author of Adam 
Bede is Miss Mary Anon Evans, already 
known to the literary world by her remark- 
able translation of Strauss’ Life of Jesus. 
Wm. Howitt, on the part of himself and 
wife, denied the authorship, which had been 
attributed to them. 


ATtantio TELEGRAPH CoMPaNy. — 
The Atlantic Telegraph Company has issued 
an invitation to inventors, patentees, and 
manufacturers of submarine cables, to come 
forward as soon as possible with specimens 
and plans of cables suitable for ocean service, 
_ to be submitted to the company for exam- 
ination, testing, and experiment. The in- 
vitation extends to all persons engaged in 
the business, in whatever country residing, 
the object being to get the very best cable 
that can be produced. All communications 
are to be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Society, George Saward, No. 22 Old Bond 
street, London. 


AMERICAN INGENUITY ABROAD.—One of 
Bishop’s American floating derricks having 
been put on the Thames, in London it has 
furnished a theme of admiration. To test 
its powers a Norwegian vessel of 940 tons 
was recently laid alongside of it, and three 
chains were rapidly passed under the bottom 
and connected with the lifts of the derrick. 
When all was seoure the machinery was set 
ig motion, and the vessel was ily lifted 
from the water at the rate of about a foot 
per minute. When raised twenty feet, a 
small steamer of sixty tons was fastened be- 
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Central Stems. 


Newspapsr  Decrston.—The Supreme 
Court of Indiana’has' made a decision which 
has an important bearing upon the interests 
| of the press. A controversy ex- 
isted, relative’to’a ‘charge for advertising, 
between the commissioners of Hamilton 

and the Patriot newspaper. It was 
| held: by the judge that ‘the published terms 
of pewspepers constitute a contract. 
work is given to newspaper publishers, with- 
| oat special contract contravening the pub- 
lished terms, the publishers can c and 
| receive according to the terms so published. 


It is not to prove what the work 
cost or was worth; the publishers have s 
right to fix the value of their columns, and 


if so fixed, no other question need be ask 
but the price thus charged can be out 
Russtan Demanp FoR AMERICAN 
Booxs.—The New York vening Post ob- 
serves that few le have any idea of the 
extent to which some of our book publish- 
ers are interested in the Russia trade. 
Last week the Appletons filled an order for 
three hundred dozen American works, chief- 
ly of American authors, with a few reprints, 
St. Petersburg. These American books 
go to stock a circulating library in the Rus- 
sian capital. 
| How THEY PREDICT THE WEATHER AT 
THE SMITHSONIAN INsTITUTE.—Professor 
Henry, at the Scientific Association, gave an 
account of the method pursued each day at 
the Smithsonian Institute, to record and 
predict the weather. They havea map of 
the United states hung upon a board, with 
pins stuck through at the points where the 
observers of the Institute are stationed. 
The Institute has daily reports by telegraph 


an assistant hangs a cord on the pins to in- 
dicate the state of the weather—black if 
raining, green if snowing, brown if cloudy, 
and white if fair. All storms travel east, 
and thus they are able to predict with great 
certainty the condition of the weather twelve 
hours in advance. 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIANS.—This 
body, which had its rise near the beginning 
of the present century, has the following sta- 
tistics :— Ministers, “290 ; Licentiates, 293; 
Candidates, 196 ;.Congregations, 1189 ; Com- 
municants, 82,008. 


An Work.—The Boston 
Journal states that-among the unpublished 
manuscripts of the late Dr. Wm. A. Alcott, 
was one bearing the following unique and 
suggestive title: “Forty Years in the Wil- 
derness of Pills and Powders, or the Cogita- 
tions and Confessions of an Aged Physician.” 
It bears the marks of having been added to 
up to within a week of the decease of the 
venerable author. It may with propriety 
be called his Medical Autobiography, and 
is a work of quite remarkable character, be- 
ing filled with facts and aneedotes of rare 
interest. 


Mormons.—The number of Mormons in 
all the world is 126,000. This includes 
every variety. Thirty-eight thousand reside 
in Utah, of whom 4617 men have 16,500 
wives. 


VALUABLE Booxs.—Mrs. Aaron V. 
Brown, widow of the late Postmaster Gen- 
eral, has presented the Tennessee Historical 
Society with a valuable collection of books, 
embracing twenty-one volumes of American 
State papers, running from March 3, 1789, 
to March 3, 1833. 


REMARKABLE CIRCUMSTANCE.—At the 
, celebration of the semi-centennial anniver- 
sary of the ordination of the Rev. Allen 


necticut, on Tuesday of last week, there were 
present a family of eight brothers and sis- 
ters, every one of whom was present at the 
ordination (vy years ago. These eight 
comprise all the children that their parents 
ever had, and the youngest is 55 years old. 
It is very rare that an entire family of eight 
can be found, with ranks unbroken by death, 
the youngest of whom has attained so ad- 
vanced an age. They are the children of 
a late Colonel Noah A. Phelps, of Sims- 
ury. 


A New Commentary.—Rev. Dr. Whe- 
don, editor of the Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view, is engaged in the preparation of a 
Commen on the New Testament, some- 
thing after the model of Barnes’s Notes. 


FaNATICISsM.—An American lady is liv- 
ing in Jerusalem under the impression that 
she is one of the two witnesses spoken of in 
Revelation, who is to suffer death in the 
streets of Jerusalem. This is her fourth 
visit to the “ Holy City,” which she styles 
“Sodom in Egypt.” 


“RENDER UNTO &.—Our good 
friends of the Presbyterian are respectfully 
informed that the article published on the 
fourth page of one of their recent issues, en- 
titled, ‘“‘ What a Good Newspaper may do,” 
and which they credit to Emerson, was 
written by Fanny Fern, and originally pub- 
lished in the Ledger. 

The above is from the New York Ledger. 
We beg Mr. Bonner’s pardon for the unib- 
tentional wrong. ‘Accidents will happen 
in the best regulated families.”—Zds. Pres. 


DEATH OF AN ENTERPRISING PuB- 
LISHER.—The Boston Transcript says:—It 
is but a few weeks since we reported the 
death of Mr. Charles Sampson, a member of 
the well-known publishing house of Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co. We are now called 
upon to chronicle the decease of Moses D. 
Phillips, Esq., the senior partner of the 
firm. The event took place at his residence 
in Brookline on Se am night, 20th inst. 
Mr. Phillips has been in ill health for some 
months, but has been able to attend to 
business until within a short time. He 
was much respected by the whole commu- 
nity, and was highly esteemed by a large 
circle of friends. He was forty-six years 
of age. 


Laxe Manopac.—The Putnum Free Press 
states that this watering-place is beginning to 
receive its full share of city denizens, who 
love to pass the hot season in the country. 
The number of its permanent visitors is yearly 
increasing. The Harlem Railroad Company 
has made an arrangement with the proprietors 
of the hotel and stages at the lake, to ticket 
Se through both ways. The through 
are is now reduced to $1.75. It is said that 
Maho is diverting business from other 
watering-resorts in the vicinity of New York, 
and that where hundreds have in past seasons 
, only two or three dozen of visitors 
are to be found. Mahopac is unrivalled in 
the beauty of its scenery, its bracing, healthy, 
and invigorating atmosphere, pleasant drives, 
and facilities fur bathing, fishing, and boating 
eexcursions. 


CompLeTion oF THE Great Eastern.—The 
completion of the steamship Great Eastern 
was formally celebrated on the 8th inst., by 
a banquet given on board, which was attended 
by many members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and a number of most distinguished 
engineers and scientific men. The engines, 
both screw and paddle, were set in motion for 
the first time, and the result was satisfactory 
in the very highest degree, and far beyond 
expectations. It has already been decided 
that she shall make her first voyage to this 
country, and Portland, Maine, has been se- 
lected as her immediate destination. She 
will have a large number of distinguished 
scientific men as passengers, among whom 
will be her architect, Mr. Brunel, and the 
celebrated engineer, Mr. Stephenson. Her 
arrival there will create a sensation hardly 
surpassed by that which attended the an- 
nouncement of the successful laying of the 
Atlantic cable. On Thursday next, Septem- 
ber lst, it was expected she would proceed to 
sea on her first trip. It may interest our 
readers to know that the t and most 
famous vessel of antiquity, Noah’s Ark, was 
mach smaller than the Great Eastern. The 
Ark, according to Bishop Watkins, measured, 
~ 547 in feet; in 

epta. eet; in or len or tonn 
| 492 feet. 

The Great Eastern measures, in length 680 
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from many of these points. Each morning ” 


McLean, which was held at Simsbury, Con- 


the receipts of gold dast comparatively light. 


The accounts from Fraser river are represent- 


ed.as more favourable. New gold discoveries 
had been made north of Fort Alexander, and 
rich quartz had been received from Queen 
Charlotte’s Island ; but, notwithstanding these 

rts, miners were leaving the British do- 
minions for the new diggings at North Col- 
ville, Oregon, where from eight to sixteen dol- 
lars per day were made. At Carson Valley 
the people were forming a provisional gov- 
ernment, it being their intention to throw off 
all allegiance to Mormon authority. ape 
designed electing a Governor, Judges, and 
other necessary officers. 


Inpran Murpers.—A party of Californians _in the hands of an artist. The plan deter- 


from St. Louis, bound for California, were at- 


tacked near the South Pass, on the L5th of | 


June, by the Crow Indians. George Stephen- 
son of Pittsburg, David Moore of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, and C. M. Hall of Cincinnati, 
were killed. Henry Florence of Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, was made prisoner. 


Lance Townet.—The big tunnel on the 
Covington and Ohio Railroad in Greenbrier 
county, Virginia, is 4700 feet long, and 700 
feet below the surface of the earth. 


width is 27 feet, to accommodate a double 
track, and the height is 23 feet. 


Boston VatuaTion anp Taxation.—The 
real estate of Boston is assessed this year 
upon a valuation of $157,092,800. The valua- 
tion of the personal property is $104,921,700, 
or a total of $262,014,500. The number of 
polls or taxable inhabitants is 33,621. The 
amount to be raised to meet the expenditures 
of the city is $2,500,000. The rate of taxa- 
tion fixed upon by the city assessors for the 

is $9.79 per $1000. Last year it 


present 
\was $8.60. The increase of polls in 1859 is 


702. The valuation of Philadelphia real and 
personal property last year was less than the 
real estate of Boston, being only $155,697 ,669, 
and the taxable inhabitants numbered 103,850. 


Extcrant Tratns.—Mr. Greeley, in a letter 
from Salt Lake City, dated July 12th, esti- 
mates the total number of emigrants now on 
the plains and bound for California at about 
30,000 persons, with teams of oxen, mules, 
horses, and loose cattle, amounting at the 
start to little less than 100,000 head. Of 
these more than half are working oxen. The 
emigration covers the great trail for an extent 
of more than seven hundred miles, or fully 
half the distance from the settlements of Kan- 
sas to those of California west of the Sierra 
Nevada. The head of this magnificent col- 
umn will enter the valley of the Sacramento 
early in August; its extreme rear will be 
straggling down the mountain slopes, sad, 
es and footsore, as late as the Ist of Ov- 
tober. 


Tae on toe Stave Trapve.—The 
North Carolina Presbyterian says:—“ At the 
late Commencement of the University of Ala- 
bama, the Hon. John A. Campbell, LL. D., of 
the United States Supreme Court, addressed 
the Literary Societies on the subject of the 
Institutions, Duties and Relations of Ala- 
bama. In the course of his address he spoke 
of the slave trade as a “‘supreme unrighteous- 
ness.”” The eminent official position of Judge 
Campbell gives peculiar force and value to 
this expression of opinion, which is a true 
representation of Southern sentiment. Cer- 
tainly there is nota public journalist in North 
Carolina, and we do not know a single indi- 
vidaal in the State, of high or low position, 
who does not disapprove of the re-opening of 
the trade in any form or shape.” 


or Wasninoton.—The statue of 
Washington in Masonic regalia, ordered from 
Powers, the sculptor, by the Masonic Lodge, 
in Fredericsburg, Virginia, was shipped at 
Leghorn, on the 22d of July, in the ship 
Linda, bound for New York. It will proba- 
bly arrive in a few days. 


A Lone Tratn.—A train of thirty-two cars 
of the largest size, laden with wheat, tobacco, 
and other produce, came over the Virginia 
and Tennessee railroad to Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, on Monday of last week—the | 
train that ever reached that town. 


Sincutar Occurkence.—Some weeks ago, 
Mr. Slatter, of Sloatgburg, Rockland county, 
New York, killed a large rattlesnake, which 
he carefully skinned. Some days afterwards 
he accidentally cut his thumb with the same 
knife that he had used in the skinning, and 
his band and arm began to swell, and in spite 
of medical aid he grew worse and died, his 
body, a short time before his death, being 
covered with livid spots. The virus of the 
snake has always been supposed to be con- 
fined to the fahgs, and that supposition makes 
this case the more singular. 


Tae Kansas Constitution.—The Kansas 
Constitutional Convention has adjourned, and 
the result of its labours is given to the world. 
That portion of it defining the Executive, 
Judicial, and Legislative departments is pretty 
nearly a copy of the constitution of other 
States. The chief feature of it that excites 
comment, is the clause defining voters. It 
declares that “all free white males of twenty- 
one years of age” shall be electors. Of course 
this is a barrier to free negroes, who, it was 
thought, would be admitted to the white 
man’s peculiar privilege. It is thought that 
this feature will prompt some of the Repub- 
licans to oppose the admission of Kansas at 
the next Congress. Liberal provision is made 
for schools, by endowing them with lands. 
No bank shall be established, except on the 
condition of a general banking law, which 
may be similar to those of Illinois and other 
States where the free banking system pre- 
vails. A homestead of one hundred and sixty 
acres of land, or one acre in town, is exempted 
from forced sale under execution. Slavery is 
prohibited in the new State. 


EmicraTion To Eastern Ornecon.—We have 
already noticed the fact that emigrant teams 
were en route via Columbia river, for the east- 
ern portion of Oregon. We are moreover 
informed that fur several days past bands of 
cattle have been continually passing through 
Oregon city and other parts of Clackamas 
county, which are to be driven across the 
Cascades via the Barlow road, tu the country 
east. 


Tae Biocest Ratriesnake.—A rattlesnake 
was killed lately, twenty miles west of Terre 
Ilaute, Indiana, twenty-one feet in length, 
eigteen inches round in the largest part, and 
which had one hundred and eleven rattles. 
This same snake, or one like it, was seen in 
the same locality thirty years ago. The mon- 
ster was killed with a rifle bullet, and is 
undoubtedly the biggest rattlesnake on record. 


Tae New Baxers.—The Committee 
appointed at a recent meeting of the New 

ork Journeymen Bakers’ United Association 
to propose an address to the ‘boss’ bakers of 
that and adjacent cities, asking for the remo- 
val of certain grievances, have issued an ap- 
peal in which they make the following propo- 
sitions:—Ist, That a day’s labour shall be 
limited to twelve hours, including time for 
meals, with extra rates for extra hours, when 
such are called for. 2d. That Sunday labour 
be dispensed with. 3d. That the ancient 
practice of carrying shoulder-buskets laden 
with bread, and of dragging “ go-carts” 
through the streets by man-power, be taken 
from a journeyman’s duties. 


Very Sav.—A father left his son of seven 
years in a wagon at Pittsford, Monroe county, 
while he went into a grocery to procure his 
boy something to eat. The horse became 
frightened, and the boy, seizing one of the 
lines, drew the horse into the canal. The 
father at once plunged into the water to rescue 
his boy, but his feet were so caught in the 
wagon that he was unable to move, and he 
saw his boy sink before his eyes, crying upon 
him for help. The father barely escaped 
death himself, and was rescued with difficulty 
by those who came to his assistaace. Could 
any father’s position be more heart-rending? 


Tae Massacauserts Houses or Rerorma- 
TION aND Inpustry Set on Fire.—The large 
city building on Deer Island, in Boston 
harbour, was set on fire by one of the boys 
confined there, on Sunday morning, 21st 
inst., at five o’clock. This building is an 


immense brick structure, built in the form — 
Milwaukie, and was loaded at St. Joseph’s, 


of a cross, and contains the Llouse 


of Reformation, the House of Industry, and a | 
The | Lake Michigan, the Straits of Mackinaw, 


number of school rooms and offices. 


It is 300 | gorrect, as “the deflection of the bridge with 


feet longer than the Blue Ridge Tunnel. The 
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setting fire to it. They were first led to it by 
ing an account of the fire at the State 


' Reform School at Westboro’. The main build- . 
done being to | 


ing was saved, the only dam 
the east wing, which was for a House of 
Reformation for Juvenile Offenders. Three 
boys confined in the Institation confessed to 
being implicated in the act of incendiariem. 
The was to have been set at midnight, but 
the boy who applied the’ match fortunately 
overslept himeelf. 


Deata rrom a Turtte Birz.—In Middle- 
boro, Massachusetts, a died last week 


from the bite of aturtle. It snapped at and | 


attempted to bite every body who came near 


_ it, and displayed every sympton of the much- 


dreaded hydrophobia. 


A Vittace Horet.—America is the only na- 
tion that can keep a hotel. Messrs. R. H. 
Lamont and Joseph Harrison of New York 
have purchased seventeen acres at Saratoga, 
with the view of erecting a hotel capable of 
accommodating 27,00 guests. This will do 
for a village of moderate size. 


Porsonous Vinecar.—Chemical examina- 
tions, it is said, go to show that most of the 
vinegar made in New York is adulterated 
with sugar of lead, vitriolic acid, and other 
poisonous metals and minerals. 


Monument to Comuopore Perry.—The 


1 City Council of Cleveland, Ohio, have con- 


tracted for the erection of such a monument 
in their park, and the work has been placed 


mined on is for a monument about twenty five 
feet high, consisting of an ornamental pedes- 
tal adorned with appropriate bas reliefs, and 
crowned with a statue of Perry, the statue to 
be eight and a half feet in height. 


Boston 
(Massachusetts) Traveller which a few days 


ago published a statement that the Niagara » 


Suspension Bridge “sagged” considerably, &., 
has been assured that the statement was in- 


two hundred and fifty tons upon it is scarcely 
perceptible.” 

Tae Wisconsin Wuaeat Crorp.—The 
waukee Wisconsin has no doubt that the crop 
of spring wheat now harvested in that State 
is larger than in any former year. It esti- 
mates the amount at 14,000,000 bushels, and 
allowing 4,000,000 for consumption, there will 
Be 10,000,000 bushels for export. The Wis- 
consin does not anticipate high prices, bat 
claims that the excellent quality of the wheat 
will create a demand for it among millers. 
It urges wheat raisers to clean their wheat 
carefully, and advises them to send their crops 
forward before December. 


Erte Raitroav.—The fifth-mortgage bond- 
holders of the New York and Erie Railroad 
Company having applied to their Trustees to 
have the protection of a receiver extended to 
them, as well as to the fourth-mortgage bond- 
holders, Judge Ingraham of the Supreme 
Court of New York, on the application of the 
Trustees, extended the receivership already 
existing to all the property covered by the 
fifth and last mortgage of the Company. It is 
understood that this last mortgage covers all 
the property of the Company. This proceed- 
ing will prevent any division of the property 
necessary to operate the road. 


Routt or Honovr.—There are six revolu- 
tionary pensioners in Connecticut, whose 
names and ages are as follows:—David Bost- 
wick, Litchfield county, 98; John Brooks, 
Fairfield county, 96; Benjamin Cobb, Mid- 
dlesex county, 98; Jacob Hurd, Middlesex 
county, 97; Nehemiah W. Lyon, Fairfield 
county, 100; William Williams, Fairfield coun- 
ty, o7, 

Rartroap Investuent 1n New Yorx.—The 
recent Annual Report of the State Engineer of 
New York shows how reckless or unwise has 
been the railroad speculation in that State. 
The stock, capital, and debts of the railroads 
of that State amount to the sum of nearly one 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars, of which 
nearly eighty-five millions is debt hanging 
over the property. Deducting the city rail- 
roads, and the total earnings of all the others 
amount to but a little more than the half of 
one per cent. per annum, Only eight rail- 
roads in operation have declared dividends, 
and most of the others have been running at 
an actual loss. About sixty-three per cent. is 
swallowed up in transportation expenses. 
The country, it is said, benefits by every rail- 
road improvement. Some body certainly ought 
to, for it is very clear that the stockholders on 
a great many of them do not derive a single 
cent of profit. The evil of building railroads 
on credit is likely to cure itself very soon, if 
this is the legitimate fruit of it. 


Discovery or an Istanp.—The New Bed- 
ford Mercury learns by a private letter that 
Captain Robert D. Eldridge of the barque 
Amazon of Fairhaven, has discovered an 
island in the Pacific Ocean, several hundred 
miles from any land laid down on the charts. 
On the highest part of the island is a house, 
apparently built from pieces of a wreck, with 
a flag-staff at one end, from which still dang- 
led the halyard block. Near the house were 
several little hammocks, each with a tall, 
upright stone upon it, evidently the graves of 
the poor fellows who had escaped from the 
wreck of their vessel, and died on this dreary 
spot, where perhaps they had spent months in 
vainly looking fur a passing sail to relieve 
them from their weary prison. 


A Bic Business.—Over one hundred car 
loads of wheat arrived at Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, on ‘Tuesday, 16th inst., on the Pitts- 
burg, Fort Wayne, and Chicago Railroad, from 
Chicago, Piymouth, and Warsaw. This would 
be an agyregate of thirty or forty thousand 
bushels. A portion of it was consigned to 
Allegheny and Pittsburg, but the largest 
amount went further east. 


Drownep 1n A Waeat Bin.—Two unhappy 
little lads suffocated themselves in a boat load 
of wheat, lying at a wharf in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, on Saturday, 13th inst. The little 
fellows jum in for a frolic, and sunk 
almost as if in water. Their bodies were 
found standing straight up and hats on. 


Beer Carrie.—The price of beef cattle 
continues to decline. At the cattle yards of 
New. York on Wednesday, 17th inst., the sup- 
ply offering was large, and prices ranged from 
six and a half for inferior to ten cents for 
prime. There is now a good prospect for 
cheap beef. 


Gauss tne Grasssoprers.—In the 
counties of Hope, Cavan, and Manvers, in 
Canada, a species of small grub, very similar 
to the weevil, is found attacking the grass- 
hoppers, and the strength of their joints giv- 
ing away before the attack, in such a manner, 
that the grasshoppers are dying in myriads. 


A Lone Fast.—A despatch from Franklin, 
New Llampsbire, relates the following:—Mrs. 
Betsey Danforth, who mysteriously disap- 

ared on the 24th of July, was found on the 
19th inst., alive, reduced almost to a skeleton, 
in a slough hole, about a mile from the house 
where she lived. She says that the only sus- 
tenance she has had for the last twenty-six 
days is water. Mrs. Danforth is seventy four 
years old, and partially insane. She was un- 
successfully searched for by large parties, for 
two weeks after her disappearance. 


Larce Horrer.—The Fifth Avenue [lotel, 
New York city, the largest establishment of 
the kind in the country, was opened on the 
23d inst., under the proprietorship of Mr. 
Paran Stevens. The house was thronged all 
day with visitors, who testified their admira- 
tion of the thorough and systematic arrange- 
ment of the building in all its parts. One of 
the must novel features of the house is the 
vertical railway, for the conveyance of the 
guests from the ground to the upper floor. 


Deatu or Hon. Jonn W. Davis.—lIlon. 
John W. Davis of Carlisle, Indiana, died at 
that place on the 22d inst. Mr. Davis was a 
Pennsylvanian by birth, and was successively 
a member of Congress, Minister to China, 
and Governor of Oregon Territory. Ile was 
Speaker of the United State House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1846. 


Sarety or Rattroap 
ing to the report of the Directors of the Boston 
and Maine Railroad, just issued, 1,500,000 pas- 
sengers were carried over that road during the 

ear ending May 31, 1859. Two of these were 
Killed while jumping off a train while in mo- 
tion, but of the immense remainder not one 
was injured in the least degree while retaining 
his legitimate place in the cars. It is evident 
that all our old and well managed railroad 
companies are ngranone safer and safer as 
“institutions” for travelling. It is the poor 
and cheaply constructed roads, usually. got up 
as rivals or to draw away portions of the trade 
of the better managed lines, which slay so 
many of their customers. ) 


A Rounp asout Arrivat.—The Charleston 


, (South Carolina) Courier announces a re- 


markable and noteworthy arrival at that port 
all the way from Milwaukie, Wisconsin. The 
schooner Adda, Captain Chase, was built at 


(opposite Milwaukie.) She passed through 


House of Reformation is situated in the east | Lake Huron, the St. Clair river, and the Wel- 


wing of the building, which forms the handle | 
; The fire was set in one of the | Lawrence river, and through the Gulf of St. 


by | 


of the cross. 


dormitories of this part. It was done 


placing straw and paper in the ventilator and Pond” known as the Atlantic. She left St. | 


land canal, and the Lake route into the St, 


Lawrence and Cut of Canso into the “Salt 


Joseph’s on the 28th of May, and reached 
Providence, Rhode Island, on the 12th of 
tt after a route of 3200 miles. From New 
York to Charleston she made 800 miles, in all 


Tae Crorow.—The Providence (Rhode Is- 
land ) Journal, in speaking of the “ Croton 
panic” in New York, says:—‘‘Some of the 

ple are bringing water from Brooklyn, 
and probably there will soon be as much 
cheating in imported water as in imported 
brandy. The ‘importers’ will probably send 
the Croton over to Brooklyn, and without 
landing it bring it back as Brooklyn water; 
ines as whiskey goes to France and comes 

k brandy. It is strange that it has not 
occurred to some one to get out an ‘injunc- 
tion’ on the Croton. This is the universal 
remedy in New York.” 


A Lone Trip.—The North Carolina 

terian says:—The postmaster at Trinity Col- 
lege, in Randolph county, writes us under 
date of August 12th:—“ Tne North Carolina 
Argus for March 6th, 1852, was received here 
August 8th, 1859, being then seven years, five 
months, and two days old! Where has it 
been? The papers in the package were in 
good condition.” 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamers bring London papers to the 10th 
of August. 

The first formal meeting of the Conference at 
Zurich commenced on the 8th inst., representatives 
of Sardinia assisting in the deliberations. The 
second sitting was held on the 9th inst., but nothing 
had transpired as to the proceedings. The three 
powers recently engaged in hostilities were each 
represented by two delegates. The government 
of Zurich had welcomed the Ambassadors, and 
were to give them a public dinner on the 11th inst. 

It is reported that the relations between Austria 
and Prussia have assumed almost the dimensions 
of a rupture, and were regarded as dangerous to 
the smaller German States. 

The King of Sardinia entered Milan on the 7th 
inst. in great state. He was received with every 
demonstration of delight. 

The clections in Tuscany passed off peaceably. 
All the Ministers chosen are in favour of inde- 
pendent Tuscany. 

The subscriptions to the new stock of the Atlan- 
tic Telegraph Company were coming in rapidly. 
Among the names are those of nearly all the 
great financial and mercantile houses of Great 
Britain. 

England appeared to be perfectly quieted by 
Napoleon’s disarmament, but she did not relax her 
efforts for national defence. 

The meeting of all the Irish Roman Catholic 
Bishops in Dublin attracted much attention in Eng- 
land. 

The strike in London among the builders had 
assumed such formidable proportions that the mas- 
ter builders had sought the intervention of govern- 
ment, but‘the Home Secretary had declared his 
inability to interfere. From 20,000 to 40,000 men 
were unemployed, who demanded a nine hours 
Jabour day with ten hours pay. There was 
danger that the progress of all the great buildings 
going on in London would be suspended for want 
of hands. Much feeling is excited upon the issue, 
but public sympathy appeared to lean to the side 
of the employers, who express their determination 
to concede nothing. 

Garibaldi, who is spoken of as the conmmander 
of the army of Central Italy, was ill, rumour states, 
from the effects of poison. 

A denial is given tothe statement in Le Nord, of 
a pretended interview between the Emperor of 
Austria and the King of Saridinia at Villafranca. 

The Pope was still undecided on the subject of 
accepting the Italian Presidency. It was alleged 
that Napoleon was endeavouring to introduce 
French garrisons into some of the towns of Italy. 

It is stated that 50,000 Frengh troops are to 


remain in Italy, owing to the dangerous state of | 


somne of the provinces. 

The Agricultural Gazette says that the harvest is. 
now general through the midland, and even the 
northern counties of England, and it is nearly 
completed in the south. The product will be in 
most parts above the average. 
apprehension for the safety of the potato crop in 
Ireland. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


Parliamentary proceedings had been mainly 
confined to discussion upon the supplies, all of 
which had been duly voted in accordance with the 
ministerial estimates. In the House of Commons 
an address was moved to the Queen declaring 
against taking part in the proposed European Con- 
gress, but after some debate the motion was with- 
drawn. A bill was passed through the committee. 
which establishes a reserve force of 30,000 men 
for the navy, in the same way chat the militia 
serves as a reserve forthe army. The volunteers 
are to be enrolled for a period of five years. A 
deputation from the Anti-Opium Society had wait- 
ed upon Sir Charlies Wood, to urge the prohibition 
of the cultivation of opium, except for medicinal 
purposes, in British India. Sir Charles, in reply, 
said that the present unsatisfactory state of the 
finances in India rendered it impossible to touch 
the revenue derived from the opium trade. He 
was not sure that the evils of the trade were so 
bad as they had been represented, but he admitted 
the desirability of separating the government from 
it when that might be possible. 


FRANCE. 


In France, the 14th of August was eagerly 
looked forward to in consequence of the contem- 
plated grand march of the heroes of the Italian war 
through Paris on that day. Seventy thousand 
men were to participate in it. It is stated 
that the Emperor Napoleon would not enter 
Paris at the head of the troops, because the Cabi- 
net and Privy Council urge that he would incur 
too much risk by exposing himself for so long a 
time. The disarmament of the French navy was 
progressing. ‘The 150,000,000 francs unexpended 
of the late loan, is to be devoted to internal im- 
provements. 

The Paris Moniteur publishes a long official re- 
port by Vice-Admiral Romain Desfosses, regarding 
the operations in the Adriatic. He shows that 
the fleet, consisting of forty-five vessels of all 
classes, anchored before Venice in sight of the 
domes of St. Mark, and were prepared to ope 
fire when peace was proclaimed. E 


THE PAPAL STATES. 


Seven inhabitants of Perugia, accused by order 
of the Papal government before a council of war, 
as instigators and leaders of the resistance offered 
by the people to the Pontifical troops, have been 
condemned to death. 

The Presidency of the Pope—A \etter from Rome 


in the Gazelte du Midi says:—The following, it is | 


positively stated, is the reply of the Pope to the 
propositions of the French government relative to 
the Italian Confederation. As regards the title of 


honorary President of the Italian Confederation, | 


the Holy Father, while admitting it in principle, 
replies by asking the question, Wliat is the presi- 
dency? If it is administrative or political? Pres- 
ident of what? Where is the Confederation? 
If it is to be composed of the different kingdoms of 
Italy, it cannot yet exist, since most of the thrones 
are vacant. The sovereigns ought first of all to be 
placed in possession of their States. As to the 
Code Napoleon, his Holiness has answered that 
Rome possesses a more perfect one; and that, 
besides, that code cannot be applied in the States 
of the Church, because it contains enactments such 
as those about civil marriage, &c., which are con- 
trary to the principles of the Apostolic See. As to 
the Consulta, which is already established, “No 
doubt,” says his Holiness, “this institution is de- 
signed to do great good, because here, as elsewhere, 
great reforms are necessary; but 1 reserve to my- 
self the time and occasion of accomplishing them,” 
Lastly, as regards the Legation, the Holy Father 
thinks that before the question is discussed, he 
ought to be placed in possession of that part of his 
States. . 
ITALY. 


We have news from Italy that Tuscany and 
Modena are arranging a union of their forces to 
resist any attempt to force back upon them their 
late rulers. It was hoped, at the last accounts, by 
the Liberals, that Parma would join in the coali- 
tion, and that Ulioa and Garibaldi would guide it 
to a successful issue. In connection with this it is 
confidently asserted that Rome and Naples refuse 
to discuss the question of an Italian confederation 
so long as the Dukes are excluded from their do- 
minions—a statement which is very probable, but 
is not likely to have much eiffect on the people of 
the Duchies. The correspondent of the London 
Daily News, writing from Garibaldi’s headquarters 
at Lovere, says:—*On the whole, the prospects for 
the peace of Italy are not very brilliant or very 
hopeful. A proclamation of the Junta, in the Le- 
gations, says, significantly: Europe has learnt 
that no rést is to be looked for here until laws are 
had suitable to contemporary civilization,’ and adds: 
‘The champion of Italian independence sympa- 
thizes. with ns, and gives his concurrence in our 
reasonable elaims. Confidence and concord! 
order and organization! our long minority is 
over, and we take our affairs into our own keep- 
ing, to transmit independence to our children.’ 
We are informed, too, that the General com- 
manding the Swiss troops in the Papal service has 
been to Rome to indicate to the Pope that the 
native soldiers cannot be depended on, and that 
something must be done. Upon hearing this, Pius 
1X. made some promises of reform, and the Duke 
de Grammont has gone to Paris to find out how 
jis Holiness is to be reinstated in the Romagna. 
The Pontifical government has consented tw adopt 


_ beating the Manchoo soldiers. 
There is the old — 


the Code Napoleon, suppressing only those articles | 


relating to the civil marriage.” 
PRUSSIA. 

The news of the dissolution of the French army 
of observation on the Rhine had produced a very 
favourable effect at Berlin. Prussia would at-once 
countermand the ntrating of troops on the 
Rhine. Prussia is about to send two vessels of 
war to Japan to open commercial communications, 


AUSTRIA AND ROME. 

The London Daily News publishes, for the first. 
time, a translation of the Convention concluded 
between the Papal Government and the Austrian 
general commanding the army of occupation at 
Bologna in 1850. The armed maintenance of the 
Pope's authority was not only committed to the 
Austrian general, but the highest judicial powers 
were attributed tohim. To the tender mercies of 
the Haynaus were left the trial and sentence of 
men charged with political offences of every de- 
gree, from high treason down to party demonstra- 
tion and members of secret societies. 

The governor of Lombardy has published a 
decree declaring that none of the property of the 


Jesuits now under sequestration can be mortgaged 


ull further orders, 


TURKEY. 
of Erzeroum.—<A letter from FErze- 
roum, dated July 17, says:—«The town of Erze- 
roum is entirely destroyed. The shocks have con- 
tinued day after day, till only a few houses are left 
standing. The Porte has sent a Pasha to distribute 
relief among the survivors, and he brinzs with him 
10,000 purses—$200,000. He is also to control the 
conduct of the Governor, but every body knows what 
will come of that—nothing’ whatever. Erzeroum 
will never recover from this dreadful catastrophe. 
In two months the weather will get chilly, and the 
inhabitants will all leave. The result will bea 
loss of 30,000 persons to Turkey for the benefit of 
Russia, who receives them with open arms. Rus- 
sian propagandism makes great progress here, and 
all along the shores of the Black Sea, by means of 
a continual traffic in passports.” 


RUSSIA AND CHINA. 

A letter from St. Petersburg, dated 21st of July, 
gives the following extract of the treaty recently 
concluded at Tien-Tzin by Count Putatine, on the 
13th of June last. In articles 9 and 10 it is said: 
“The Chinese Government, recognizing that the 
Christian doctrine contributes to the establishment 
of order and harmony among men, binds itself not 
only not to persecute its subjects for following the 
Christian religion, but to protect them equally as 
are protected the adherents of any other form of 
worship tolerated in the empire. Considering the 
missionaries to be worthy men, not acting from any 
personal interest, the Chinese Government autho- 
rizes them to propagate Christianity among its 
subjects, and will not prevent them from penetrat- 
ing into the interior of the empire by all open 
localities; consequently a fixed number of mission- 
aries shall be provided with certificates by the 
Consuls or frontier authorities of Russia.” 

It is further said in article 10:—« All the mem- 
bers of the ecclesiastical mission of Russia, instead 
of sojourning at Pekin for a fixed time, as formerly, 
may, in virtue of a decision from the superior 
authorities, return at any time to Russia by Kiskh fa, 
or by any other route, and other persons may be 
nominated in their stead and place at Pekin.” 


INDIA. 

The Caleutta mail of the 15th of July has been 
telegraphed. The European troops were accept- 
ing their discharges in large numbers. The muti- 
neers at Bemhampore had returned to duty, excépt 
forty of the leaders, who will be court-martialled. 
The troops of the East India Company who have 
been transferred to the Crown, have been officially 
designated the India military forces of her Majesty. 
The rebels in Nepaul have again appeared on the 
Oude and Gorruckpore frontiers, driven down by 
starvation. Seventy were killed by detachments 
under Major Vaughan and Captain Cleveland. 


CHINA. 


The advices from Hong Kong are to May 2Ist. 
The American, French, and British Ministers had 
left Hong Kong for Pekin. The Russian Minister 
was supposed to have been at Pekin some time, 
but doubts were expressed whether he had been 
presented to the Emperor. 

The rebels have gained some great successes in 
the north lately, but there are no precise accounts 
of what has been done, They have, at least, been 
A letter says of the 
rebels:—“ They are publishing the Bible, or at least 
a version of certain parts of it, demolishing idols, 
or certain Buddhistic images, opening schools, es- 
tablishing public competition examinations, and 
doing other things, all good in themselves.” 


JAPAN. 


A letter from Nagasaki, Japan, of the 21st April, 
says:—The new Emperor becomes every day more 
and more liberal to the Europeans,and the Man- 
darins of the provinces, instead of subjecting them, 
as heretofore, to all sorts of ill treatment, display 
great regard for them. Mr. Biack, British Consul- 
General to Japan, was at Shanghae, on his way to 
his post, with the British ratification of the Britain- 
Japan treaty. 


atlarried. 


On Thursday, July 28th, by the Rev. R. H. 
Byers of Houston, Texas, the Rev. James Boone of 
La Grange, Texas, to Miss Jennie G. Cono.ty, 
daughter of the Rev. Malcolm C. Conolly of Rich- 
mond, Texas. 


On the 18th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Blackwood, | 


Mr. Ropert MeCoamick to Miss Sarag Jane 
aGuey, both of Philadel phia. 


On the 16th inst., bythe Rev. 0. M. Todd, the 
Rev. N. SHorweut to Miss R. P. Taomson, daugh- 
ter of the late Hon. Dr. John Thomson of New 
Lisbon, Ohio. ° 

At Oneida, New York, by the Rev. C. R. Gregory, 
on the Ist inst., Mr. Syivester Van Buren to Miss 
Anna Rector; and on the 13th inst., Mr. Merton 
S. Saira to Miss L. Syxes. 


On the 19th inst., by the Rev. John White, Mr. 
Hewey to Miss Mary Jane Baatey, all 
of Summit Hill, Pennsylvania. 

On the 17th inst., in the city of New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, 7 the Rev. J. B. Alliger, the Rev. 
Caartes W. Cooper, pastor of the Huntington 
South Presbyterian Church, Long Island, New 
York, to Miss Saran F., daughter of the late Janes 
Durcxinck, Esq., of New Brunswick. 


Obituary. 


Died, in Boston, on Sunday evening, August 21, 
of cholera morbus, Mr. ISAAC OTIS of Brooklyn, 
New York, in the seventy-second year of his age. 

Died, at the residence of his paternal grand- 
father in Waynesboro’, Virginia, August 15th, 
GEORGE JUNKIN FISHBURN, only child of the 
late Professor Fishburn of Washington College, 
Lexington, Virginia, and grandson of President 
Junkin, aged two years and two months. A ha 
py, healthful, and lovely little life is thus suldenie 
cut off by a vielent and painful disease; and the 


, sunshine it had done so much to throw over an 


oft-smitten household, is quenched in a gloom 
deeper than ordinarily gathers round so short a 
rave. “Even so, Father, for so it seemed good 
in thy sight!” M. J. ?. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—An ad- 
journed meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church will be held on Wed- 
nesday next, 3ist inst., at half-past three o'clock, 
P. M., at the Mission Rooms, No. 910 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. The object of the meeting is to 
confer with the Investigating Committee appoint- 
ed by the last General Assembly, who have desig- 
nated that “ for the purpose of conferring with 
the Board, full attendance is earnestly re- 
quested. A. W. Mircue i, Recording Secretary. 


PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUEHANNA.—The 
Presbytery of Susquehanna is to hold its next 
semi-annual meeting at Osceola, Pennsylvania, on 
Tuesday, the 30th inst., at half-past seven o'clock, 
P M. Jutivs Foster, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF ZANESVILLE.—The Pres- 
bytery of Zanesville will hold its next stated meet- 
ing in Cumberland, Ohio, on the first Tuesday 
(6th) of September, at two o’clock, P. M. 

M. Rosinson, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF MOHAWK.—The Presby- 
tery of Mohawk will meet in the Park Church, 
Syracuse, New York, on the first Tuesday (6th) of 
September, at two o'clock, P. M. 

Caspar R. Grecory, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF LONG ISLAND.—The Pres- 
bytery of Long Island will hold its next stated 
meeting in the church at Islip, New York, on the 
second Tuesday (13th) of September, and will be 
opened with a sermon by the Moderator at half- 

t three o’clock, P. M. Sessional Records will 
called for and examined. 
T. McCautey, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF WESTERN TEXAS.—The 
regular fall meeting of the Presbytery of Western 
Texas will be held on the first Thursday (6th) of 
October next, at half-past seven o'clock, P. M., at 
Clinton, De Witt county, Texas. Ministers and 
ruling elders will please come prepared for an 
adjourned meeting at Lockhart, immediately fol- 
lowing the regular meeting, to transact business 
that requires prompt attention before the meeting 
of Synod. By order of Moderator. 

T. Case, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF WINCHESTER.—The next 
stated meeting of the Presbytery of Winchester 
will be held at Bloomery, Hampshire county, 
Virginia, on Wednesday, September 7th, at three 
o’clock, P. M. 

ja Carriages will be in readiness at Winches- 
ter and at Paw Paw Tunnel, (on the Baltimore 


PRESBYTERY OF TUSKALOOSA.—The next 
of the of Tuskaloosa 
wi at Pleasant Ri Alabama, Septem- 
ber 29th, at eleven 

C. A. Stiruman, Slated Clerk. 


WEST SPRUCE STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA.—Divine service to- 
morrow, (Sabbath,) 28th inst. at balf-peat ten 
o'clock, A. M., and at half-past four o'clock, P. M. 
The Rev. Dr. Leyburn is expected to preach. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH—The 
Central Presbyterian Church, (Eighth street above 
Arch,) Philadelphia, Rev. Dr. H. 8. Clarke pas- 
tor, will be open for public come dhe half. past 
ten o'clock every Sabbath morning during August. 


UNION SABBATH SERVICES.—The Second 
and Seventh Presbyterian Churches, and the Third 
Reformed Dutch Church, Philadelphia. will wor- 
ship together on the Sabbath during this month. 
The Rev. Dr. Thomas De Witt of New York, of the 
Reformed Dutch Church, will h to-morrow 
(Sabbath) Morning, 28th inst. at half-past ten 
o'clock, in the Rerorsuep Dutca Caurca. 

The Rev. W. J. R. Taylor will preach in the 
Afternoon at half past four o’clock, in the Ssconp 
and in the Evening at eight 
o’clock, in the Seveyta Cnurcn. 


FOURTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Rev. Dr. Cheeseman, pastor, will preach in the 
Fourth Presbyterian Chureh, Twelfth and Lom- 
bard streets, Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sabbath) 
morning, 28th inst., at half-past ten o'clock, and 
in the evening at a quarter before eight o'clock. 


RUTGERS STREET CHURCH, NEW YORK. 
—The Rutgers Street and Market Street Churches, 
New York, will worship together every Sabbath 
in August. The services will be held in the Rut- 
gers Street Church, at half-past ten o'clock, A. M., 
and four o’clock, P.M. The pulpit will be sup- 
plied by the Rev. Dr. D. V. McLean. 


UNION PRAYER-MEETING.—The Presbyte- 
rian Union Prayer-meeting will be held in the 
West Arch Street Presbyterian church, (Rev. Dr. 
Edwards’s,) corner of Eighteenth and Arch streets, 
Philadelphia, on Thursday next, September Ist, at 
half past four o’clock, P. M. 


— 


FRENCH PRAYER-MEETING.—A Prayer- 


meeting conducted in the French language is held 
in the ms of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, Chestnut street above Tenth, Philadelphia, 
every Sabbath evening, at eight o’clock. French 
ple, and all persons speaking that language, or 
fotarested in the object, are invited to attend. 


NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY.—The 
members of the Board, the missionaries, the visi- 
tors, and all other friends of the New York City 
Tract Society, are invited to meet and unite in 
prayer, praise, and exhortation, on Monday next, 
the 29th inst., at four o'clock, P. M., at Room No. 
24 Cooper’s Institute, New York. They are also 
invited to be present at eight o’clock in the even- 
ing, at the same place, when the missivonaries will 
present their reports. 

Isaac Orcuarp, Secretary. 


r ETTERS ON PSALMODY.—Just published* 


the Points 
By Rev. 


A Series of Letters, Discussin 
which Divide the Church on Psalmody. 
William Annan 18mo. 38 cents. | 

In fourteen Letters, addressed to an “Inquiring 
Friend,” all the leading arguments for the exclu- 
sive use of the Book of Psalms, are carefully dis- 
cussed, and the views and usages of the Presbyte- 
rian Church are fairly stated and vindicated. This 
is the only full discussion of the subject which has 
been published. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

A clear, brief, courteous discussion of this whole 
subject. The principal arguments of those who 
contend for the exclusive use of Rouse’s version of 
the Psalms are fairly stated and completely re- 
futed. It is done with candor and vigour, and we 
are happy to observe, in an eminently Christian tem- 
per. These Letters fill a gp in the controversy. 

D. Howarp, 
M. Paxton. 

I cordially commend the work to the perusal of 
Zion’s friends and mine. 

Witrrau 8S. 

I cordially concur in the foregoing expressions 
of opinion. A. O. Parrersoy. 

hen we mention this name (name of the au- 

thor) it is needless to say to most of our readers 
that the subject is treated with great ability. 

Davip McK Ed. Banner and Advocate. 

*,* Acopy will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 

Published b 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
IN PRESS. 

The Pentateuch, or, the Five Books of Moses; 
and the Book of Joshua. With an Original and 
Copious Critical and Explanatory Commentary. 
By Rev. Robert Jamieson, D.D., of Glasgow. 

The Historical Books, from Judges to Esther. 
With a Commentary. By the same author. 

The Poetical Books, from Job to the Song of 
Solomon. With a Commentary. By the Rev. A. 
R. Fausset and Rev. B. M. Smith, D.D., Professor 
of Oriental Literature in Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Virginia. 

Lectures on the Psalms. By the late Rev. David 
Caldwell of Virginia. 

Dick and his Friend Fidus. By the author of 
Edward Clifford. 

Third edition of A Consideration of the Sermon 
on the Mount. By Major Hill, author of the Cru- 
cifixion of Christ. 

Fourth edition of Angus’s Bible Hand-Book. 
aug 27—3t 


NION ACADEMY.—WNo. 5 South Fifteenth 

street, Philadelphia.—A School of Thorough 

Instructions, Kindly Affections, and Pure Associa- 
tions. 

Trustees.—Lewis R. Ashurst, 8. Morris Waln, 
Eli K. Price, John B. Myers, Andrew M, East- 
wick, May Humphreys, Howard Malcolm, D.D., 
Lawrence Johnson, Joseph Patterson, William 
Platt, John C. Cresson, Thomas Allibone, Charles 
E. Lex, Thomas H. Powers, Theodore Cuyler. 

aug 27—5t $$ Principal—THOMAS D. JAMES. 


MUSIC TEACHER WANTED.—A Lady 
competent to teach Music, Piano, and Gui- 
tar—also Vocal—together with Drawing and 
Painting, can hear of a permanent situation by 
addressing ODS, 
Shade Gap, Huntingdon county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 27—3t 


SITUATION WANTED.—A late Graduate of 
Franklin and Marshall College desires a 
situation as Teacher of the Latin and Greek Lan- 
uages or Mathematics in some Academy. The 
Fighest testimonials can be given. 
Paradise, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 27—3t* 


UST PUBLISHED—MR. BRADBURY’S 

LA.—A new and complete Hymn and Tune 

Book for Sabbath schools. By William B. Brad- 

bury, author of the Shawm, Jubilee, Singing Bird, 

Sabbath-School Choir, &c. 256 pages. 16mo. 
Price 37% cents. 

This fresh, choice, and unequalled collection for 
Sabbath-schools and devotional meetings bas been 
long desired and anxiously waited for. The first 
edition from the press is 12,000 copies, and is near- 
ly all sold. The publishers have every reason to 
anticipate that the work will be popular beyond 
precedent. 

Oriola contains nearly 200 tunes, over 50 of 
which were never before published, and which have 
been composed essly for Sabbath schools. An 
examination will show the new tunes to be fresh 
and attractive melodies, well adapted to children’s 
abilities, while the harmonies will be found natu- 
ral and easy; besides these, the book contains 
most of the popular Sabbath-school melodies of the 
present day, and between 300 and 400 hymns of 
the very choicest kind. 

These children’s songs are such as they can un- 
derstand, appreciate, and enjoy: such as they will 
love to sing, both in the Sabbath-school and at 
hotne. 

This work contains one-third more matter for 
the money than any of the author's books at a 
similar price. 

Publishers, 

IVESON & PHINNEY, New York. 
E. HW. BUTLER & CU., Philadelphia. 
J. H. MELLOR, Pittsburg. 
MOORE, WILSTACH, KEYS & CO, 
Cincinnati. 
yar And for sale by Booksellers generally. 
aug 27—3t eow 


COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO 

THE EPHESIANS—Zxplanatory, Doctri- 
nal, and Practical. With a Series of Questions. 
By R. E. Pattison, D.D., late President of Water- 
ville College. 12mo. Cloth, 85 cents. 

This Commentary contains the very marrow of 
the gospel, unfolding, from a single Epistle, the 
scheme of Divine mercy through Jesus Christ. It 
will instruct young disciples and feed older saints; 
and the questions annexed will make it a usefal 
text-book in Bible-classes. 

Kind Words for Children, to Guide them to the 
Path of Peace. By Rev. Harvey Newcomb, author 
of How to be a Man, Harvestand Reapers. 16mo. 
Cloth, 42 cents. 

simple and beautiful exposition of the doc- 
trines and duties of the gospel, in language and 
with illustrations adapted to children. 

We wish every mother would buy it, read it, 
and cause its contents to be engraved on the hearts 
of her children.— Recorder. 

tia. The Bible; its Divine Origin and 
Inspiration; deduced from Internal Evidence, and 
the Testimonies of Nature, History, and Science. 
By L. Gaussen, D.D. New and revised edition, 
with Analysis and Topical Index. 12mo. Cloth, 


NEARLY READY. 

The Puritans; or, the Court, Church, and Par- 
liament of England during the Reign of Edward 
VI. and Elizabeth. By Samuel Hopkins. 3 vols. 
octavo. Vol. L. $2.50. 


British Novelists and their les. By David 
Masson, M.A., author of Life of Milton. 
The Leaders of the Reformation, Luther, 


Latumer, and Knor. By J. Tullock, D.D., author 
of Theism. 

Historical Vindications; or, the Province and 
Uses of Baptist History. By 8. 8. Cutting, D.D, 

READY ON THE 25TH INST. 

Moral Patecen By Joseph Haven, D.D., 
author of Mental P <a 

Published by GOULD & LINCOLN, 
aug 27—st No. 59 Washington street, Buston. 


and Ohio Railroad,) at eight o’clock on that morn. | | 
ing, to convey members to the place of meeting. Edward, ‘Vis —The next seesion of this 

J. R. Gaauam, Stated Cler Seminary will begim-the second Monday (12th) of 

PRESBYTERY OF IOWA.—Tho: of my Fen 

will in om Toeedey, ar rat ve.y prosecuted 

ptember 20th, at eleven o'clock, A. M. The Faculty are Rev. 8. Bi Wilson, D.D., Rev. B. 

T. Sraanns, Stated Clerk. M. Smith, DD. Rev. DD. 

-_-oOo-—- measures will be teBen:: by the to fill the 


Chair vacated by Mr, end te are 
sured that in any event efficient provision will 
made to carry on the whole plan of ipstruction. 
The Seminary is six miles from Farmville, with 
which place it 1s connected by a daily stage. while 


Rooms are provided gratia, with plain but ade- 


uate furniture, for all students. Boarding of 
Sbedtlont quality is provided at the steward’s for 
all who prefer it, at $10 per month; washing, $t 
— month ; wood, $2.25 per cord; coal, from $6 te 
per ton; sessional tax, $5 per year. Cata- 
will be sent by mail to all ap con- 
taining detailed information concerning the course 

of studies, text books, 4c. 
Books are furnished to the students at the Semi- 
nary at reduced prices, and it is recommended that 
students who purpose to buy text-books here, no- 
tify Dr. B. M. Smith by letter on or before August 
15th of the books they want, so that they may be 

ready for them on their arrival at the Seminary. 

R. L. DABNEY, Clerk of Faculty. 

ang 6—5t¢ 


FEXHEULOGICA INARY OF THB 
NORTH-WEST.—The Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary of the North-West will open 
with a full corps of Professors, on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, in a large building on the south-west cor- 
ner of Clark streets, Chicago, Illinois. 
Students, on their arrival in the city, will go 
immediately to that house, where they will find 
comfortable rooms, completely furnished, and free 
of expense. F. N. EWING, 
aug 13—St¢ Chairman Executive Commitiec. 
ESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
The next Session of the Western Theolo- 
gical Seminary, at Allegheny City, Pennsylvania, 
will open on Monday, the |2th of September, with 
a lecture by the Rev. Dr. Jacobus, in the Chapel, 
at four o'clock, P. M,. Ample accommodations 
have been provided for the increasing number of 


studenta. 

_The new edifice, (Beatty Hall,) which contains 
eighty single rooms, and is beautifully located, 
will be neatly furnished and ready for occupan- 
ey at the opening of the term. Students will thus 
have most desirable rooms, free of rent. The 
building is supplied with water and gas, and 
and each room with an open grate. 

Boarding, in excellent families, can be bad at 
$1.75 to $2 per week. Thus all the Seminary ex- 

nses for the term of thirty-two weeks are 

rought somewhat within a hundred dollars. 

Students who are in need of pecuniary aid in 
order to pursue their Seminary course, can receive 
a full scholarship, or such partial assistance as 
they may require, from a private Sustentation 
Fund, contributed by friends of the Seminary. 
They may also aid themselves at times by teach- 
ing an bour or two daily, or by missionating in 
the cities at suitable com tion. 

No student who comes properly recommended 
and intending to take the Seminary course, will 
be suffered to fail for lack of support. 

The central location of this Seminary, the large 
Presbyterian population, with so many I'resbyte- 
rian churches, the distinguished healthfulness of 
the place, and the economy of living, with the 
professional facilities every way furnished for the 
course, have, with the blessing of God, combined 
to give this Institution the high and increasing 
favour which it enjoys. 

aug 20—4t¢ T. H. NEVIN, Treasurer. 


RINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
The next Term of the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, New Jersey, will be opened on Thurs- 
day, the lst of September. Furnished Rooms are 
rovided free of charge to the Students. Good 
varding will be given at $2 per week, the Sus- 
tentation Fund of the Seminary paying the cost 
beyond this sum. The whole necessary expenses 
for the termh of eight months will not exceed $100 
to the Student. A building has been erocted for 
gymnastic exercises, called *Langdonnic Hall.” 
Professor Bailey of Yale College will give his course 
of instruction in Elocution near the beginning of 
the term. P. 8. CAF FRBY, 
aug 13—3t¢ 


HEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT COLUMBIA, 
SOUTH CAROLINA.—The exercises of this 
Institution will be resumed on the third Monday 
(the 19th) of September next. It is situated in 
Columbia, the capital of South Carolina, a city 
possessing many advantages, especially to those 
engaged in literary pursuits. The Seminary is 
furnished with a large and valuable library oz 
more than seventeen thousand volumes, with 
convenient accommodations for students, has a 
full corps of instructors, and is thoroughly Old- 
school in doctrine and sympathy. The course of 
study embraces the usual period of three years, 
is distributed among four Professors and 
utor. 
I.—Biblical Criticism and Exegesis, George 
Howe, D.D. 
II.—Pastoral Theology and Sacred Rhetoric, A. 
W. Leland, D.D. 
1II.—Didactic and Polemic Theology, J. H. Thorn- 
well, D-D., LL.D. 
IV.—Ecclesiastical History and Church Polity, J. 
.—Tutor of Hebrew and Oriental Languages, 
James Cohen, A.M. 9 
The Arabic is the vernacular language of Mr. 
Cohen, and unusual facilities are enjoyed under 
his instructions for acquiring the languages cog- 
nate with the Hebrew. Board and washing can 
be obtained at from $8 to $10 a month. The ap- 
propriation made to indigent students is $200 per 
annum. The Seminary term consists of eight 
months, beginning (by a recent determination of 
the Board of Directors,) on the third Monday of 
September, and ending with the second Thursday 
in May. aug 


EST PHILADELPHIA FEMALE SEMI- 
NARY—Locust street, second door above 
William, West Philadelphia.—C. C. Catsuan, Prin- 
cipal.—The next Session will commence on W 
nesday, September 14th. A few boarders can be 
received in the family of the Principal on early 
application. Persons in the city desiring to send 
eir daughters from Monday morning till Friday 
evening, can be accommodated. aug 27—6t 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—Zarts- 
ville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania.—This In- 
stitution is located on the Old York Road, eighteen 
miles from Philadelphia. Beauty and healthful. 
ness of location, a limited number of pupils, tho- 
roughness of instruction, parental government 
and religious privileges, commend it to parents 
who desire for their daughters a home as well as 
a School. 
The next Session of twenty-one weeks will com- 
mence on Wednesday, November 2d. 
Terms.—$160 per annum. 
For particulars, address the Principal, 
aug 27—10t Rev. J. BELVILLE. 


RS. EDGEWORTH’S SOUTHERN GAR- 
DENER AND RECEIPT BOOK—Contuain- 
ing valuable information, original and otherwise, 
ou all subjects connected with Domestic and Rural 
Affairs, Gardening, Cookery, Beverages, Dairy, 
Medical, Veterinary, and Third 
edition, revised and corrected. By Mrs. Mary L. 
Edgeworth. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1.25. 

o the present edition of this work have been 
added many new receipts, original and selected, 
all of which have been thoroughly tested and 
their value well ascertained. Each topic is sys- 
tematically arranged under its appropriate head, 
giving, in a plain, concise, and accessible fo 
the most valuable information on all subjects ape 
pertaining to domestic and rural affairs. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
aug 27—2t Philadel phia. 


RICE STREET ACADEMY — Germantown, 
Philadelphia.—Geonee R. Baaxer, Princi- 
.—The Fall Term of this Institution commences 
ptember 5th. The course of instruction com- 
prises all the branches of a thorough English 
education, together with the Latin, Greek, and 
French Languages. 
Further information may be obtained at the 
School. aug 27—13t 


OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY.—Miss E. Burr 
@vill re-open her Young Ladies’ Seminary 
on Monday, September 5th, in a large and airy 
Room in the rear building of the Central Presby- 
terian Church, corner of Eighth and Cherry 
streets, Philadelphia. Refers ta the Pastor: Cir- 
culars, giving Terms, &c., may be had at Mr. 
Newkirk’s, corner of Arch and Thirteenth streets ; 
at Mr. Colwell’s, Arch and Eleventh streets; and 
at Rev. J. M. Wilson’s, 1015 Morgan street, Phil- 
adel phia. aug 27—4t* 


DUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES.—The 

Seaive Garpen Ivstrtore, No. 611 Marshall 

street, Philadelphia, will be re-opened on the 5th 

of September. The comforts of a Christian home 
provided for a small number, with 

GILBERT COMBS, A.M., Prinei 

Residence No. 608 Marshall street, Phi phia. 

aug 27—6t 


ISS HAINES RESPECTFULLY INFORMS 
her friends and the public that her school, 
No. 10 Gramercy Park, East Twentieth street, New 
York, will commence on Tuesday, September 20th. 
A punctual attendance of her pupils is requested. 
hose who have confided their daughters to Miss 
Haines in past years, may be assured of her con- 
tinued desire, and, as she trusts, inereased ability 
to impart to her pupils substantial, useful, and 
accomplished education. She has the aid of 
Teachers of acknowledged talent, and it will be 
their united aim to contribute, as much as possi- 
ble, to the personal happiness as well as moral 
and intellectual i:aprovement of those committed 
to their care. onan aug 27—6t 


REENLEAF FEMALE INSTITUTE.— On 
Brooklyn Heights, No. 106 Pierrepont 
corner of Clinton, klyn, Ni 
Atrrep Gaeentear, A.M. 
Eowarp E. Baapsvryr, AM,} Principals. 
This first class Institution will re-open ome 
ber 12th, with rare facilities for the thoroug 
accomplished education of Young Ladies. . 
For Circulars, &c., apply personally or by letter 
as above. aug 27—6t* 


CIPRING GARDEN ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS—North-east corner of 
Evwghth and Buttonwood streets, Phi 1a— Re- 


opens on Monday, September 5th. Number limit- 
All papils the im instruction 
of the Principal. The government that of parely 
“moral guasion.” Reports sent to parents weekly. 
The Moral, Intellectual, and Physical Education 
of Boys will be carefully conscientiously at- 
tended to at this Institution. Catalogues ony be 


had gratuitously, at any time, by epplyin 
Academy, or No. 459 No hth i aly 


orth Ei 
F DONLEAVY NG, Principal. 
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Where the fre barns bright, 


Where the jest, the song, the langh are free; 


‘eu 1 O, the farmer's home is the home for me! 


‘ 


desirable addition to the libraries of mini: 
ters and, theological. students. We take occasion 


Martien for 


Tus Powss ov Farra. A Narrative of Sarab Jor- 
dam By Mrs. P. L. Upham. Boston, 1859, Hen- 


interest to every believer in the Lord Jesus. 
facts stated by the different Evangelists are 
rigidly investigated and carefully weighed accord- 
ing to the established laws of evidence, and the 
undesigned coincidences are very happily and effec- 
tively brought out. The work is one from which 
the Chistian may derive much profit, and which 
may also subserve an important end in removing 
donbts engendered by the sneers and cavils of infi- 
delity. I: compares favourably with the suthor’s 
treatise on the Sermon on the Mount, 

which has been 90 well received. 


Tarr m tras Ancric Racioxs; or, the 
Adventures of Sir John Franklin. New York, 
1859, H. Dayton. 12mo, pp. 473. 

The author has condensed within a narrow 
compass the pith of the bulky volumes which var- 
rate the adventures of Sir John Franklin. The 
first expedition of this daring explorer was under- 
taken in 1816, the second a few years later, the 
third in 1825, and the Jast and most memorable in 
1845. The leading incidents of all of these will 
be found in these pages. Young readers need not 


by Mrs. Mary L. Edgeworth. Philadelphia, 
1859, J. B. Lippincott & Co. 12mo. pp. 478. 


4 


of Northern end Middle States, and 
have failed, to some extent, to meet the 

of the South. The author, who is a 
ian, being familiar with the Southern climate, 
and tastes, has endeavoured to adapt 
receipts to that region. We commend the 
volume to the attention of our Southern readers 


By 

N. C. Brooks, A.M. President of the Baltimore 
Female College. New York, 1859, 4. 3. Barnes 
& Burr. 12mo. pp. 351. 

The advantages of this edition of Cesar consist 
chiefly in the excellent nutes, in which, among 
other things, the editor endeavours to point out the 
between the incidents of the text and 
modern history. The text itself has been prepared 
by a careful collation of the most approved edi- 
tions. The lexicon appended, together with the 
maps and pictorial illustrations, render this a very 
complete edition. 

Tus Natioxnat Oxator. A Selection of Pieces 
for the use of young Students in Schools and 
Academies. By Charlies Northend, A. M., author 
of “Teacher and Parent,” “Teacher's Assistant,” 
&o. New York, 1859, 4. S. Barnes & Burr. 
12mo. pp. 312. 

This book may answer tolerably well for school 
exercises in declamation, thongh some of the 
Pieces are not specially adapted for speaking, and 
others have no peculiar merit of any sort. Among 
the authors selected from are Greeley, H. W. 
Beecher, and that absurd “ Doesticks,” whose poor 
attempts at hu:nour have given him an unenviable 
Lire axp Liagety 1x Amenica; or, Sketches of a 

Tour in the United States and Canada in 

1857-8. By Charlies Mackay, LL.D. F.S.A. 

With ten Illustrations. New York, 1859, Harper 

Brothers. 12mo. pp. 413. 
first thing which strikes us in looking over 

Mr. Mackay's book is that his powers of observa- 
tion can be by no means remarkable. We have 
rarely met with a book of American travel in 
which the author seems to have seen solittle. We 
often hear of people who “travel with their eyes 
open,” it would seem that Mr. Mackay must have 
travelled with his shut. When the reader reaches 
the end of what is said about almost any place 
visited, he will probably ask, “Is this allt’ Some 
of his information, however, has the merit of entire 
freshness, as, for instance, where he states that “New 
York, New Jersey, and Brooklyn form one city.” 
Upon the whole, the author’s impressionsof America 
were favourable, though he shows enough of John 
Bull's characteristic disposition to find fault with 
every thing which is not just as he hes seen it in 
England. John can never get the idea into his 
head that different latitudes, climates, and general 
surroundings may require a modification of habits 
and customs to suit their peculiar circumstances. 
As Mr. Mackay was not very well patronized in 
Philadelphia, tie Quaker City is not painted in a 
particularly flattering light. For what he says as 
to the lj architecture of Philadelphia, we feel 
inclined to thank him. Capitalists and builders 
need a castigation for their interminable repetitions 
of red bricks and white parlour window-shutters. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


We have received from Leonard Scott & Co. the 
Edinburgh Review for July. The contents are— 
1. State of the Navy. 2. The Acropolis of Athens. 
3. Memoirs of the Court of George IV. 4. Life 
and Remains of Dougias Jerrold. 5. Fossil Foot- 

6. Queen Marie Antoinette. 7. Dr. Cure 


of the Rev. Dr. John D. 
Matthews, Superintendent of Publis Schools in 
Kentucky, is a portly document of 190 pages. The 
facts and statistics presented argue well for the 
state of education in that commonwealth. , 
The September number of Godey’s Lady's Book 
is of the usudl character of this well known 


We 
Sabbeth-school, in nited yte- 
rian Church of Frankford, Pennsylvania, by the 
Rev. James Price, showing the true province and 
value of Sabbatb-schools. 

Under the title of Fifty Years Since, we bave a 
most vivacious address, delivered by William 

the Alumni of the University of 
North at the last C the 


President of the United States being also present. 
The audience could not but have been vastly 
entertained with the orator’s reminiscences, his 
sparkling sallies of humour, and satires 
upon the the present and by-gone days. 
A Minister's Farewell to his Church, is the title 


We can no more bear to be told of our 
faults by God than man; and if we durst 
think it, are in reality as much disgusted at 
the one as the other. 


O, give me a home in the country wide! 
When the earth comes out as a blushing bride, 
With ber buds and flowers 
Ta the bright spring hours; 

Her bridal song ringing from fresb-leaved trees, 
And melody fivate on the perfamed breese. 


In summer, seat in a shady nook, 
And close by the side of e purling brook, 
. . Where the violet grows, 
Or the pale ewamp rose, 
Fainting, sick, ‘neath the scorching beam, 
Dips her pale petals in the cooling stream. 


In the golden deys of a farmer’s pride, 
When bis barns are filled 

From the fields he tilled; 
And he feels that his yearly task is done, 
And smiling at winter, be beckons him on. 


LAST HOURS OF WASHINGTON. 


_ Irving, in bis fifth volume of the Life of 
Washington, gives the following account of 
the closing scene : 

Winter had now set in, with occasional 
wind, and rain, and frost, yet Washington 
still kept up his active round of indoor and 
outdoor avocations, as his diary records. 
He was in full health and vigour, dined out 
occasionally, and had frequent guests at 
Mouat Vernon, and, as usual, was part of 
every day in the saddle, going the rounds of 
his estates, and, in his military phraseology, 
“visiting the 

He had recently walked with his favour- 
ite nephew about the grounds, showing the 
improvements he intended to make, and 
had especially pointed out the spot where 
he purposed building a new family vault, 
the old one being damaged by the roots of 
trees which had overgrown it and caused it 
to leak. ‘This change,” said he, shall 
make the first of all, for I may require it 
before the rest.”’ 

“When I parted from him,” added the 
nephew, “he stood on the steps of the front 
door, where he took leave of myself and an- 
other. It was a bright frosty morning; he 
had taken his usual ride, and the clear 
healthy flush on his cheek, and his spright- 
ly manner, brought the remark from both 
of us that we had never seen the General 
Jook so well. I have sometimes thought 
him decidedly the handsomest man I ever 
saw, and when in a lively mood, so full of 

leasantry, 80 a ble to all with whom 

e associated, that I could hardly realize he 
was the same Washington whose dignity 
awed all who approached him.” 

For some time past Washington had 
been occupied in digesting a complete sys- 
tem on which his estate was to be managed 
for several suceeeding years; specifying the 
cultivation of the several farms, with tables 
designating the rotation of crops. It occu- 
pied thirty folio pages, and was executed 
with that clearness and method which char- 
acterized all his business papers. This was 
finished on the 10th of December, and was 
accompanied by a letter of that date to his 
‘manager or steward. It is a valuable docu- 
ment, showing the soundness and vigour of 
his intellect at this advanced stage of his 
existence, and the love of order that reigned 
throughout his affairs. ‘My greatest anxi- 
ety,” said he, on a previous occasion, “is 
to have all these concerns in such a clear 
and distinct form that no reproach may at- 
tach itself to me when I have taken my 
departure for the land of spirits.” It was 
evident, however, that, full of health and 
vigour, he looked forward to his long cher- 
ished hope, the enjoyment of a serene old 
age in the home of his heart. 

According to his diary, the morning on 
which these voluminous instructions to his 
steward were dated was clear and calm, but 
the afternoon was lowering. The next day 
—l1ith—he notes there was wind and rain, 
and “at night a large circle round the 
moon.” The morning of the 12th was 
overcast. That morning he wrote a letter 
to Hamilton, heartily approving of a plan 
for a military academy, which the latter 
had submitted to the Secretary of War. 

About ten o’clock he mounted his horse 
and rode out as usual to make the rounds 
of the estate. The ominous ring round 
the moon, which he had observed on the 
preceding night, proved a fatal portent. 
About one o'clock,” he notes, ‘it began 
to snow; soon after to hail, and then turned 
to a settled cold rain.” Having on an over- 
coat, he continued his ride without regard- 
ing the weather, and did nut return to his 
house till after three. His secretary ap- 
proached him with letters to be franked, 
that they might be taken to the post office 
in the evening. Washington franked the 
letters, but observed that the weather was 
too bad to send a servant out with them. 
Mr. Lear perceived that snow was hanging 
from his hair, and expressed his fears that 
he had got wet; but he replied, “No, his 
great coat had kept him dry.” As dinner 
had been waiting for him, he sat down to 
table without changing his dress. “In the 
evening,” writes his secretary, ‘‘ he appear- 
ed as well as usual.” 

On the following morning the snow was 
three inches deep, and still falling, which 

revented him from taking bis usual ride. 
He complained of a sore throat, and had 
evidently taken cold the day before. In 
the afternoon the weather cleared up, and 
he went out on the grounds between the 
house and the river to mark some trees 
which were to be cut down. A hoarseness 
which had hung about him through the 
day grew worse toward night, but he made 
light of it. 

He was very cheerful in the evening, as 
he sat in the parlour with Mrs. Washington 
and Mr. Lear, amusing himself with the 
papers which had been brought from the post 
ofice. When he met with any thing inter- 
esting or entertaining he would read it aloud, 
as well as his hoarseness would permit, or 
he listened and made occasional comments 
while Mr. Lear read the debates of the Vir- 
ginia Assembly. 

On retiring to bed Mr. Lear 
that he should take something to relieve 
his cold. “No,” replied he, “you know I 
never take any thing for a cold. Let it 
as itcame.” In the night he was 
ill with ague and difficulty of breathing. 
Between two and three o’clock in the morn- 
ing he awoke Mrs. Washington, who would 
have risen to call a servant, but he would 
pot permit ber, lest she should take cold. 
At daybreak, when the servant woman en- 
tered to make a fire, she was sent to call 
Mr. Lear. He found the General breathing 
with difficulty, and hardly able to utter a 
word intelligibly. Washington desired that 
Dr. Craik, who lived in Alexandria, should 
be sent for, and that in the meantime Raw- 
lins, one of the overseers, should be sum- 
moned to bleed him before the doctor could 
arrive. 

A gargle was prepared for his throat, but 
whenever he attempted to swallow any of it, 
he was convulsed and almost suffocated. 
Rawlins made his appearance soon after 
sunrise, but when the General’s arm was 
ready for the operation became agitated. 
‘Don’t be afraid,” said the General, as well 
as he could speak. Rawlins made an inci- 
sion. ‘The -orifice is not large enough,” 
said Washington. The blood, however, ran 
pretty freely, and Mrs. Washington, uncer- 
tain whether the treatment was proper, and 
fearful that too much blood might be taken, 
begged Mr. Lear to stop it. When he was 
about to untie the string the put 
up his hand to prevent him, and as soon as 
he could speak murmured, “More, more ;” 
but Mrs. Washington’s doubts prevailed, 
and the bleeding was stopped, after about 


Washin to his bedside, when he re- 
quested to oor into his room and 
take from his two wills which she 


| them to him, 

which she did. a looking at them, he 

he observed was use- 

as being su by the other, and 

desired her to burn it, which she did, and 
took the other and put it into her closet. 

“After this was done, I returned to his 
bedside and took his hand. He said to me: 
‘I find Iam going, my breath cannot last 
long. I believed from the first that the 
disorder rove Do 
all my military letters and papers. nge 
my accounts and settle my books, as you 
know more about them than any one else, 
and let Mr. Rawlins finish recording my 
other letters which he bas ag told 
him this would be done. He then asked 
me if I recollected any thing which it was 
essential for him to do, as he had a very 
short time to continue with us. I told him 
that I could recollect nothing; but that I 
hoped he was not so near his end. He ob- 
served, smiling, that he certainly was, and 
that it was the debt which we must all pay; 
he looked to the event with perfect resigna- 
tion.” 

In the course of the afternoon he appear- 
ed to be in great pain and distress from 
the difficulty of breathing, and frequently 
changed his posture in the bed. Mr. Lear 
endeavoured to raise him and turn him 
with as much ease as possible. ‘I am 
afraid I fatigue you too much,” the Gen- 
eral would say. ees being assured to the 
contrary, “Well,” observed he, gratefully, 
“it isa debt we must pay to each other, 
and I hope when you want aid of this kind 

ou will find it.” His servant, Christopher, 
had been in the room during the day, and 
almost the whole time on his feet. The 
General noticed it in the afternoon, and 
kindly told him to sit down. 

About five é’clock his old friend, Dr. 
Craik, came again into the room and ap- 

roached the bedside. ‘“Doctor,’’ said the 
asa “T die hard, but Iam not afraid 
to go. I believed, from my first attack, 
that I should not survive it—my breath 
cannot last long.” The doctor pressed his 
band in silence, retired from the bedside 
and sat down by the fire absorbed in grief. 
Between five and six o’clock the other phy- 
sicians came in, and he was assisted to sit 
}up in his bed. “I feel I am going,” said 
he, “I thank you for your attention, but I 

ray you to take no more trouble about me; 
et me go off quietly; I cannot last long.” 
He lay down again; all retired except Dr. 
Craik. The General continued uneasy and 
restless, but without complaining, frequent- 
ly asking what hour it was. Further reme- 
dies were tried, without avail, in the even- 
ing. He took whatever was offered him, 
did as he was desired by the physicians, 
and never uttered a sigh or complaint. 

“About ten o’clock,”’ writes Mr. Lear, 
| “he made several attempts to speak to me 
before he could effect it. At length he 
said, ‘Iam just going. Have me decently 
buried, and do not let my body be put into 
the vault in less than three days after [ am 
dead.’ I bowed assent, for I could not 
speak. He then looked at me again and 
said, ‘Do you understand?’ I replied, 
‘Yes.’ ‘’Tis well,’ said he. 

** About ten minutes before he expired, 
(which was between ten and eleven o clock 
on the night of December 14, 1799,) his 
breathing became easier. He lay quietly; 
he withdrew his hand from mine and felt 


his own pulse. I saw his countenance 
change. I spoke to Dr. Craik, who sat by 
the fire. He came to the bedside. The 
General’s hand fell from his wrist. I took 


it in mine and pressed it tomy bosom. Dr. 
Craik put his hand over his eyes, and he 
expired without a struggle or a sigh. 

‘‘While we were fixed in silent grief, 
Mrs. Washington, who was seated at the 
foot of the bed, asked with a firm and col- 
lected voice, ‘Is he gone?” I could not 
speak, but held up my hand as a nen that 
he was no more. ‘’Tis well,’ said she in 
the same voice. ‘Allis now over; I shall 
soon follow him; I have no more trials to 
pass through.’ ”’ 


ELECTRICITY APPLIED TO WAR. 
Mr. John Calvert, writing from Paris to 
the London Morning Post, says:—‘ The ex- 
plosive properties of electricity are as yet only 
partially known, but I have discovered that 
metals in their electric fluid state may be 
applied toa more offensive and destructive 
engine of warfare than man has ever yet 
contemplated. Such a discovery in the 
hands of an ambitious man would go far to 
ive him power over the whole world; while, 
or an industrious nation, whose object was 
only the protection of its commerce, the 
possession of such a means of restraint would 
go far to dispel any attempts at aggression. 
My engine will command a range of seven 
miles, and on the return to the earth of the 
missile thrown the point of contact will be 
subject to vibration, and for many yards 
around all life would be completely annihi- 
lated. In writing this letter I am not actu- 
ated by any desire of disposing of my dis- 
covery, but I want to erect in England one 
of my most powerful engines, at the expense 
of those who may voluutarily subscribe to 
its erection. With this object I will cove- 
nant to show to all subscribers the terrific 
effects of electricity under a new mode of 
application; but I may wish to reserve to 
myself the details of manipulation.” 


THE MOON’S SURFACE. 


Professor Phillips, of England, in the 
course of some recent remarks before the 
British Association, on the lunar mountains, 
said that daily experience showed, that the 
more the telescopic power was increased 
the less circular appeared the lunar crater, 
and the less smooth the surface of the moon. 
All was sharp and irritated—a perfect re- 
presentation of its past history, On the much 
mooted question as to there being traces of 
the action of water on the surface of the 
moon, as now presented to us, the professor 
said that one time he believed there was no 
trace of water to be seen, but he confessed 
that more recent observations, particularly 
those made with Lord Rosse’s telescope, 
shook his belief in that opinion. Professor 
Phillips also commented upon the continual- 
ly growing exactness with which the tele- 
scope was applied to the delineation of lunar 
scenery, which, to inferior instruments, ap- 
pearing smooth and even, revealed itself to 
more powerful scrutiny as altogether uneven, 
mostly rugged land, deeply cut by chasms, 
and soaring into angular pinnacles. The 
so-called seas, under this scrutiny, appear 
destitute of water, and their surface, under 
low angles of incident light, becomes rough- 
ened with little points and minute craters. 


PARENTAL GOVERNMENT. —Said the 
mother of John and Charles Wesley, “The 
first step to form the mind of a child is to 
conquer its will. When once subdued, then 
many indulgences can be safely granted.” 
Said the guilty Webster, when about to die 
for the fatal blow he dealt poor Parkman— 
not in malice, but in rage—‘ In early child- 
hood mine was a quick and off-handed tem- 
per, which was never subdued. I was a 
petted and indulged child, and all this is 


the end of it.” Restraints are necessary 
for the young. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


THE LONDON TIMES’ OFFICE. , 


Mr. Story, son of one of the proprietors 
of the Rochester (New York) Democrat, 
writes to that paper an account of his visit 
to the office of the London Times. We 
copy a portion of this narrative. 

One of the most interesting and novel 

w stereotyping process is i 
on. You know, perhaps, already, that 
every Times is printed from 
atereot us saving & t 
of and tear of the Phe 

plate is taken from “form” 
in three minutes, by a new process invented 
by a Swiss, and known only to him. A 
in layer of soft and damp papier mache 
first receives the impression of the type, 
and after it has been hardened by the ap- 
plication of heat, the melted lead is poured 
on which is to form the stereotype plate. 
The papier mache has the er of resist- 
ing the action of the melted lead, and comes 
out of the fiery trial uninjured and almost 
unscorched. The plates are re-melted every 
day after the issue of the day is printed 
from them, and the waste of type metal 
from day to day is very slight. By this 
power 0 saliideine the number of forms 
from which the same side of the paper can 
be printed, the Z7imes can use three or four 
presses at once, and thus print its fifty-nine 
thousand copies, on an emergency, in two 
hours time. The Jimes employs in its es- 
tablishment some three hundred and fifty 
rsons. It has eighteen reporters at the 
ouses of Parliament, and for these, as 
well as the majority of its compositors, the 
working hours are the night hours exclu- 
sively. It owns four cabs, which are em- 
ployed solely in carrying reporters and re- 
rts at night to and fro between Printing 
hon Square and the Palace at Westmin- 
ster. The reporters relieve cach other at 
the Houses every quarter of an hour, and 
thus, though the debate in the Commons 
last till four o’clock in the morning, the 
Times gives it in full by sunrise, though it 
cover two whole pages of the journal. 


Death of the Young Parisian Hippopot- 
amus. 


Galignani Messenger says:—“Notwith- 
standing all the preparations which had been 
made, the hippopotamus, born a few days 
back, has died in the Jardin des Plantes. 
On the former occasion the female hippopo- 
tamus repulsed her offspring, would never 
let it suck or come near her, and, in pushing 
it away, violently inflicted a wound which 
caused its death. This time every thing ap- 

red to be going on more favourably. 

he mother gave nourishment to the young 
one, and allowed it to lie on her back and 
neck, according to the habit of those aquatic 
animals. For a space of about forty-three 
hours the two animals never quitted the 
water. The day before yesterday the little 
one began to walk in and out of the basin. 
It fed well, and was visibly growing. Dur- 
ing the night, however, the mother was 
seized with a sudden fit of rage and attacked 
it. She must have seized the young one by 
the stomach in her formidable jaws, as five 
deep marks of her teeth are visible, and she 
must also have attacked it with her tusk, 
which pierced the left breast into the lungs.” 


WHY DO STEAM BOILERS EXPLODE? 


At the recent meeting of the Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Mr. Hyatt 
of New York presented what we belive to be 
the true cause. He presented the following 
table, showing the rapidity with which pres- 
sure is doubled by only a slight increase of 
heat. At 212 degrees of heat water begins 
to boil; at 868 degrees iron becomes of a 
red heat: 


= degrees of heat 15 pounds to square inch. 


30 
294 “ 60 “ “ 
342 “ 120 
464 480 “ 
868 “ 7680 “ “ 


It was stated by Mr. Hyatt that, from 
experiments he had made, this great in- 
crease of pressure could be obtained in six 
or seven minutes with an engine at rest. 
This rapid doubling of pressure, with but a 
small increase of heat, is due to the con- 
version of what is termed latent heat in 
steam into sensible heat. If we immerse a 
thermometer in boiling water it stands at 
212; if we place it in steam immediately 
above the water it indicates the same tem- 

rature. The question then arises, what 
aoues of all the heat which is commu- 
nicated to the water, since it is neither 
indicated by the water nor by the steam 
formed from it? The answer is, it enters 
the water and converts it into steam without 
raising its temperature. One thousand de- 
grees of heat are absorbed in the conversion 
of water into steam, and this is called its 
latent heat. And it is the sudden conver 
sion of latent heat into sensible heat that 
produces the — If an engine is 
topped, even if there is but a moderate fire, 
if the escape valve is closed, there is a 
rapid absorption, or accumulation of latent 
heat. The pressure rises with t rapidi- 
ty, and when the an sor thinks every 
thing is safe, the explosion comes. That 
this is the true cause of nearly all the explo- 
sions that occur, will be plain to every one 
who will look at the relations between 
latené and sensible heat. Professor Henry 
and Professor Silliman, Jr., endorse the 
view. What, then, is the security against 
explosions? We know of no securities but 
these—a sufficiency of water in the boilers, 
and the escape valves open at light pressure 
when the engine is at rest.— Springfield Re- 
publican. 


Physical Changes and Personal Identity. 


The one hundred and sixteen pounds 
weight of water which forms three-fourths 
of the matter composing our bodies is re- 
jected with great rapidity in respiration and 
natural discharge. The carbon is expired 
with each action of the lungs in large 
quantities, combined with oxygen, another 
constituent of our bodies, in the form of 
carbonic acid. The lime escaping in other 
ways, is rejected from our bones and re- 
placed by a fresh supply. There is not a 
movement of the body, whether voluntary 
or involuntary; not an action of a member, 
a muscle, or a nerve; not a pulsation of the 
heart or artery; not a peristaltic motion of 
the intestines, which is not the proximate 
cause of the rejection of the used-up mat- 
ter, and the demand for a fresh supply 
from the digestive apparatus, just as in a 
machine the wear and tear of the parts is 
proportional to the force and continuance 
of their motions. Although the Ree ap 
with which the materials of the body are 
thus changed varies, in comparing one indi- 
vidual with another, according to their vary- 
ing habitudes and occupations, it appears 
that a total change of the material consti- 
tuents of the body takes place within an 
interval much shorter than was supposed by 
the early physiologists. According to some 
authorities, the average length of the inter- 
val does not exceed thirty days. It is, 
however, generally agreed that it is a very 
brief period. This, then, being the case, 
let us ask, what is it that was idettical in 
the Duke of Wellington dying at Walmer 
in September, 1852, with the Duke of Wel- 
lington commanding at Waterloo in June, 
1815? Assuredly it was not ible that 
there should have been a single particle of 
matter common to his body on the occa- 
sions. The interval consisting of a period 
of thirty-seven years and two months, the 
entire mass of matter composing his body 
must have undergone a complete change 
several hundred times; yet no one doubts 
that there was something there which did 
not undergo a change, except in its relation 
to the mutable iol, and which possessed 


the same thought, memory, and conscious- 
ness, and constituted the personal identity 
of individual ; and hence it is as 
atrable as any proposition in geometry, 
something which thus abode in the body, 
retaining the consciousness of the past, 
could not have been an atom, or any bum- 
ber of atoms, of matter; that is to say, 
something spiritual — Dr. Lardner. 


WINDING UP CLOCKS. 


John B. Powell has — a r t for 
a ingenious a tus for winding up 
to ht inconvenient of 
access; it consists of a lever with a spriug 
catch, adapted to the teeth ofa ratchet wheel, 
the latter Colas secured to the winding shaft 
of the clock, the lever is operated by a cord, 
and a suplementary lever is so connected 
with the main lever, as to raise the catch 
out of gear with the teeth of the ratchet 
wheel, after the winding up has been effected, 
so as not to interfere with the moving parts 
of the clock. The device is applicable to 
the winding up of any instrument, to which 
a spring or weight is used as ~ gy mover, 
“ae | such is the power gained by this ar- 
rangement, that the strongest spring can be 
wound up bya child; and another advantage 
gained is that the whole apparatus is be- 
neath the dial of the clock, consequently 
there is no need of key holes. It can be 
applied to any clock. 


Warry’s Breech-loading Cannon. 


The new breech-loading cannon, invented 
by Mr. Warry, having been brought under 
the notice of the War-office, the inventor is 
now having made a gun of larger dimensions, 
in order that a series of experiments may be 
made with the view of testing it. This can- 
non, when completed, will discharge from 
fifteen to twenty balls per minute, each of 
them being thrown a distance of 2000 yards, 
or considerably over a mile. The superi- 
ority of the invention consists in its being 
discharged by an ordinary percussion-lock, 
a lever at the side priming, cutting the car- 
trige, closing the breech, and firing the gun 
—all instantaneously effected by one slight 
movement. Mr. Warry proposes to apply 
his invention to the ordinary metal guns 
now in the service, which can be rifled and 
altered to breech-loaders at a comparatively 
trifling expense.—London paper. 


Mr. Rarey and the Cavalry of the Army. 


Mr. Rarey commences on Monday next 
the duty to which he has been appointed 
by the Commander-in-Chief—the instruc- 
tion of the officers, riding-masters, and 
rough-riders in our cavalry regiments at 
the depots in England and Ireland in the 
art of subduing horses to regimental pur- 

, upon the system which Mr. Rarey 
as been the means, with so much effect, of 
introducing. It may be remembered that 
the Duke of Cambridge appointed a Special 
Commission to investigate Mr. Rarey’s sys- 
tem. Their Report has been published. 
The document concludes by declaring *‘ Mr. 
Rarey’s system is a one.” On Satur- 
day last, at the Alhambra Palace, London, 
Mr. Rarey gave practical proof of his won- 
derful command over the most savage horses, 
and finally ended by beating drums upon 
their backs.— London paper. 


Farm and Garden. 


Crops wHicH Enricu THE Sort.—One 
of the great needs of American agriculture 
is the introduction and extensive cultivation 
of such plants as enrich rather than impov- 
erish the soil. So far as ascertained, the 
leguminous plants—such as peas, beans, and 
clover—belong to this class. So also do 
turnips, and probably other cruciferous 
plants, when not raised for seed. On the 
other hand, the ceralia—including wheat, 
barley, oats, rye, maize, sugar cane, and 
the grasses proper, such as timothy, red-top, 
rye-grass, &c.—impoverish the soil. They 
have all starchy seeds and glassy stems. 
They take from the soil, from rains, dews, 
and the atmosphere more ammonia than 
they contain when grown. On the other 
hand, the leguminous plants, turnips, Xc., 
retain the ammonia; and when the plants 
are ploughed in or consumed on the land by 
animals, they increase the supply of ammo- 
nia in the soil. All crops grown for feed- 
ing animals on a wheat farm, or for ploughing 
under as a manure, should belong to the 
latter class as much as possible. 


RaisinG TuURKEYS.—A correspondent of 
the Rural New Yorker says:—As soon as 
the turkeys are hatched, I feed each of them 
one grain of pepper, and put them into 
coops that are arranged so that I can clean 
them out every day. I then feed them on 
corn meal, and for drink I give them sour 
milk. I have the coops constructed so that 
the young turkeys are mostly in the shade 
until they are eat four weeks old—then 
I let them out in the day-time, and shut 
them up at night. This year I have forty 
turkeys, and have lost but one. I prefer 
setting the eggs under the old turkeys rather 
than hens, because they will ramble in the 
fields more and give the young turkeys an 
opportunity to catch bugs, flies and grass- 
hoppers, which are of great benefit to them. 
I think one of the most important things in 
raising turkeys is to keep them from the 
sun until they are about four weeks old, as 
I have seen them stand in the hot sun until 
they would begin to gap and drop their 
wings, and finally die. My experience 
teaches me three things—young turkeys 
must be kept clean, dry, and from the sun. 


DruaGine ANIMALS.—Continually dos- 
ing animals is just as useless and injurious 
to them as the constant swallowing of drugs 
and poisonous compounds to the human sys- 
tem. It is all folly to allow your stables to 
become hospitals, and to smell and appear 
like an apothecary’s shop. It is much more 
humane to shoot a horse, or knock an animal 
on the head at once, than to force down its 
throat doses of drugs whose quality of action 
you know little about, having the effect to 
create disease where it did not exist, and 
prolong suffering much beyond the time in 
which nature would herself effect a cure.— 
Emery’s Prairie Farmer. 


CucumBer Catsur.—The Harrisburg 
(Pennsylvania) Union gives the following 
recipe:—Take three dozen of full grown 
cucumbers and eight white onions. Peel 
the onions and cucumbers, and then chop 
them as fine as possible. Sprinkle on three- 
quarters of a pint of fine table salt; put the 
whole in a sieve and let it drain twelve 
hours; then take a teacupful of mustard seed, 
half a teacupful of ground plack pepper, and 
mix them well with the cucumbers and 
onions. Put the whole into a stone jar, 
with the strongest vinegar; close it up tight- 
ly for three days and it is fit for use. It 
will keep for years. 


WorkKING AND WasHING Burtrer.— 
Much has been said about working butter, 
but a trial of both ways has led us to believe 
that in warm weather better butter can be 
made by washing than without. On this 
question, Andrew Havens, an experienced 
butter maker, gives his opinion in a recent 
number of the Ohio Cultivator: —‘Some 
say they would rather leave the milk in the 
butter than to wash it—that washing makes 
it rencid; but this isa mistake. Milk left 
in butter will surely sour, and the butter 
become strong; besides it is as easy to work 
out the water as the milk, and if not all 
worked out, it combines with the salt to 
make a brine which will help to keep the 
butter sweet. In cool weather we can work 
out the milk very well without water, but 
in hot weather we cannot get the milk out 
without washing, and hardly with. <A great 
deal of butter is spoiled by the way it is 
worked. Some work it too much—this 
makes it greasy like lard, and after stand- 
ing awhile it turns white and loses its fla- 


vour. When working 
the over it for it 
, but cut and press with’ le to 
ear the milk. Made right, butter 
always stands up, and will cut smooth and 
clean, and not daub the knife, but poor but- 
ter will stick to the knife and throat. But- 
ter should never be packed down until it is 
solid, and if put down solid, it will remain 
so.”” 


Buppine Roses may be success- 
fully budded at this season. hen several 
varieties of distinct colours are inserted on 
a single bush, trained to a standard or tree 
form, the effect is very pleasing. Select 
the hardy perpetual bloomers, rather than 
the common June roses, which flower but 
once during the season. 


Wasa to Destroy Insrcrs.—In the 
Journal of the Horticultural Soci 
Paris it is stated that an excellent wash for 
destroying insects is made by boiling one 
and three-quarter pints of water, sixty-two 
grains of red American potash, | the 
same number of sulphur, and the same of 
soap. If it is necessary to make it stronger, 
double the quantity of sulphur and of pot- 
ash, leaving the soap the same. Immersion 
for a second kills ants, large caterpillars, 
and cockchaffer grubs. The solution does 
no harm to plants. This is important, if 
true, and it can be easily tested. 


vs. GUANO FoR WHEAT—At a 
meeting of the London Farmers’ Club, as 
reported in the Mark Lane , Mr. 
Parkinson stated that he had derived great 
benefit from the use of salt for the last 
twenty years:—‘‘On one occasion a neigh- 
bour of his oy guano to his wheat crop, 
on the same kind of soil on which he him- 
self applied salt. The contrast in the re- 
sults in bis own favour was quite marvel- 
lous; his neighbour’s wheat was laid down 
while his was standing at harvest time, and 
he got nearly a quarter of an acre more 
wheat of a very superior sample. He had 
also applied salt very beneficially in a vari- 
ety of other cases. In wheat after oats 
there was a difficulty in keeping the wheat 
free from oats; at least that was his own 
experience. Raygrass he had found on the 
strong red lands of Nottinghamshire any 
thing but a failure; he had grown large 
crops of wheat after it.” 


Children’s Column. 


THE ROBIN REDBREASTS. 


A FABLE, 


Two robin redbreasts built their nests 
Within a hollow tree; 

The hen sat quietly at home, . 
The male sang merrily; 

And all the little robins said, 
“ Wee, wee, wee, wee, wee, wee.” 


One day—the sun was warm and bright, 
And shining in the sky— 
Cock Robin said, “‘ My little dears, 
Tis time you learn to fly;” 
And all the little young ones said, 
Pil try, try, I'll try.” 
I know a child, and who she is 
I'll tell you by and by, 
When mamma says, “Do this” or “that,” 
She says, “ What for?” and “ Why?” 
She’d be a better child, by far, 
If she would say, “I'll try.” 


LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


Do my dear young friends ever think how 
almost all that is good comes to us? Did you 
ever see a farmer planting andsowing? Down 
in the moist earth goes the seed and yellow 
corn, grain by grain, little by little. God sees 
the farmer at his work, and knows fall well 
that he bas done what he could; so he kindly 
sends the gentle rain, drop by drop; and not 
one of these little drops ever forgets its errand 
—the pleasant errand upon which the good 
God sent it totheearth. “I have found you 
out,” says the rain-drop to the tiny grain of 
wheat, “though you are dead and in your 
grave. God has sent me to raise you up.” 
Well, there is nothing impossible with him ; so 
when the rain-drop has done its errand, a 
spark of life shoots out from the very heart of 
the tiny grain which is dead and buried, and 
little by little it makes its way out of the tomb, 
and stands, a single blade, in the warm sun- 
light. That is nobly done; and if the great 
God pleased, he could make that little blade 
strong and fruitful in a single moment. Does 
he do this? No. Little by little does the 
stalk wax strong; and its leaves, grow slowly, 
leaf by leaf. 

Is it not so with every thing that is good? 
Should we like another way better? Jmpa- 
tience would. 

It is only a few days ago that I heard a 
little girl say, “I am tired, tired, tired! Here 
is a whole stocking to knit, stitch by stitch! 
It will never be done.” 

“But was not this one knit stitch by stitch?” 
I asked, taking a long one from her basket 
and holding it up. 

“Yes.” 

** Well, this is done.” 

The little girl was counting, instead of knit- 
ting her stitches. No wonder that she was 
tired. 
Did you ever see a mason building a house 
of brick? “Poor man!” Impatience would 
say; “What an undertaking!—to start from 
the earth and go so far towards the sky, brick 
by brick!” O no, sir. People can get nearer 
the sky than that, and upon the same princi- 
ple, too, only we call it step by step. Some 
little children know that the world has wan- 
dered far away from God. Hs meant that we 
should be happy; but mankind have chosen 
the paths of disobedience and misery, and so 
lost their way: I mean the way back to holi- 
ness and peace. You know who came to be 
our way, 80 that we might not be /or ever lost. 
But even in this way we have to go slep by 
step. Children should know this, so as not to 
be discouraged when they are trying to be 
good. Indeed, this necessity of doing things 
little by little, step by step, drop by drop, need 
be no discouragement. Listen now, and see 
if you do not hear a voice saying, “Try, try, 
try.” Who ever saw a patient, persevering 
person try, and not succeed at last? So, then, 
step by step, which is God’s way, must be the 
best way. 

Let us see that we do every day what we 
can. Any little boy or girl who, in looking 
back upon a day gone by, can say, “I have 
done one thing well,” may be happy with the 
thought that they have taken one step in the 
way of wisdom and virtue. But remember 
one thing, dear little friend, the buried grain 
of wheat would never start into life if God did 
not send it help; and it is by the same help 
that it imereases day by day. As the little 
rain-drop—God’s beautiful messenger— de- 
scends into its tomb, so in darkness and death 
of sin the Holy Spirit comes to us. If he 
breathe upon our hearts, we live to do good; 
without him, we do nothing good. Let us 
obey this Spirit, and all good will be ours at 
last, though we gain it little by little. 


ALTBY, WEBB & CO.—Alt Law 
and General Agents—Having formed an 
extensive personal acquaintance in St. Paul and 
throughout Minnesvta, by several residence 
in it, offer their services to those wishing to transact 
any business through Attorneys or Agents, confi- 
dent of giving entire satisfaction to all. Ample 
references given when required, and correspon- 
dence solicited without charge. 

N. B.—Minnesota has no usury law, and money 
can be loaned in St. Paul at high rates and on 
most ample 4 
H. MALTBY, WEBB, F. C. MALTBY. 

june 25—13t 


AGIC LANTERNS FOR SUNDAY.- 
SCHOOLS.—Also Scripture, Astronomical, 
Fire-Works, Natural History, and a large assort- 
ment of Humorous Paintings or Slides for the 
same. Stereoscopes and Stereoscopic Diagrams on 
a and _ in every variety. Microsco 
Glasses, Glasses, Electr 
achines, Air Pumps, Mathematical Drawing In- 
struments, and a large assortment of Philosophical 
and School Apparatus, for sale upon the best terms 
by JAMES W. QUEEN 4 CO., 
No. 924 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Milustrated and priced gratis. 
jan 29—tf 


butter, never 


ty—School opens on the first Monday in Sep- 
tember. Board and Tuition in English, $150 per 
Scholastic year. Music, French, and Drowing, of 
Professors’ 


_ july 9—13t* Principal and Proprietor. 


LLEN GROVE FEMALE SEMINARY— 

Frankford, vania.—Six miles from 

arket street, Philadelphia. The Summer Ses- 
sion commenced on Monday, May 2d. 

The Course of Instruction in this School is com- 
h. Parents and Guardians 
their hters or wards at 
this Institution, will do well to make immediate 
Mas. E. L. THOMPSON, 
Principal and Superintendent. 


RCH STREET COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
FOR YOUNG LADIES—1530 street, 
ja.——-Rev. Omantas A. Surra, D. D., 
and locality 
unsurpassed. Boarding ars surrounded b 
all the influences of the Christian home. " 
The next Session will begin September 12th. 


prehensive and 
who intend to place 


lieation to 
4—tf 


Circulars sent on application. Letters may be 
directed to BOX 1} Post Office, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. june 25—12t® 


OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY— Frankf 
ia.—The next Session of tne 
School will commence on the first Monday in Sep- 
tember. 


Terms.— Boarding, with Tuition in the English 
branches, $70 per Session of five months. 

For Circulars, address the Principal, 
aug 20—4t® Mas. J. M. EDMONDS. 


RIVATE BOARDING.—Gentlemen and their 
Families, or Single Gentlemen, can be ac- 
com modated with Boarp, with pleasant and hand- 
some Rooms, furnished or unfurnished, at the 
North-west corner of Eighth and Spruce streets, 
Philadelphia. The on, being opposite to the 
Hospital Square, is central and pleasant. Tran- 
sient persons visiting the city, can be accommo- 
dated by the day or week. Terms moderate. 
aug 20—tf M. R. SNODGRASS. 
POPULAR AND WELL SUSTAINED FE- 
MALE SEMINARY is offered, upon very 
avourable terms, toa faithful Christian Teacher, 
who will be aided by the nt Proprietors. 
Apply by letter, for one month from August 12th, 
to 


SEMINARY, 
Office of the Presbyterian, No. 606 Chestnut street, 
aug 20—4t Philadelphia. 


PHLETON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA. 
DIES— Plainfield, New Jersey—Twelve miles 

west of Elizabethtown. on the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey. The Nuivra Year of this Institution 
commences with the next Session, September 14th. 
For particulars, address 
aug 20—4t E. DEAN DOW, Principal. 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, WILMING- } 
TON, DELAWARE.—Number limiled to 


August 27, 1859. 


YNODIOAL ACADEMY, GENESEO, NEW 
YORK— Under the control 


moral 

ts. ‘Its location is unrivalled. 

Buffalo. 
Resoleed, “ the 

A. G. Haut, 


the Preabytery of Rochester Ci 


A. P, 
By the of Genesee River. 
“That this » feeling a deep 
interest in the prosperity of our Synodical Aca. 
demy, urge upon the pastors, ruling elders, and 


vidual effort in in reasin 
pupils.” J. E. 


the attendance of 
assav, Stated Clerk. 


application will insure the choice of a room. 
reulars, address Rav. C. RAY, Pri 
july %—St Geneseo, Livingston Co., New York. 


HAMBERSBURG FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
An Institution pleasa 

van which have gained for it a 

of popular favour. in 

five months. For English 

es, see Circular. 

The next Session will open on the léth of Sep. 


ber. 
References.—Hon. George Chambers, Chambere~ 
Professors at Princeton, both 
of the College and Theological Seminary; James 
W. Alexander, D.D., New York; Samuel B. 
Jones, D.D New Ji Hon. Peter 


D.D., 
Vroom, —— New Jersey; ames Lesley, 
fun VES, A.M., Principal. 


OR RENT.—The Parochial School under the 
control of the Session of the Newtown Pres- 
byterian Church. This Academy and School 
Buildings are located in the village of Newtown, 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania, and has been under 
the supervision of the Rev. George Burrowes, D.D., 
for the last two years. There are accommodations 
in this Institution for a large number of Boarders, 
and a School-room which will conveniently seat 

about sixty pupils. Address 

NEWTOWN SESSION, 
Newtown, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 13—4t® 


ITUATION WANTED.—Two Young Ladies 
are desirous of obtaining a School, or situa- 
tions together in some Female Seminary. The 
will teach all the English branches, Music, both 
Instrumental and Vocal, Painting, Embroidery, 


Box No. 20, Raleigh ‘Worth Careline, 
oO. 
aug 13—4t® 


WANTED.—A Young Ledy, quali- 

fied by a thorough course of study and expe- 
rience in Teaching, desires a situation as Governess, 
or as Teacher, in a School or Seminary, of the 
English branches, or of French and Latin. Satis- 
factory references given. Address “L.,” Box 129 
Jersey City, Hudson county, New Jersey. 

aug 20—4t® 


NGLISH, CLASSICAL, AND MATHEMATI.- 
CAL ACADEMY.—The duties of this Acad- 
emy will be resumed at No. Frl04 Market street, 
Philadelphia, on Thursday, September Ist, at nine 
o'clock. Cards of Terms, &c., may be obtained at 
the Rooms, or at the residence of the Principal, 

No. 252 North Eleventh street. 
“WILLIAM R. MacADAM, M.A., Principal, 
aug 20—tf 
} street, Reading a. — rs. 

5. A. Youne, Principal. 

Terms. and Tuition for Pupils under 
twelve of age, $60 per term. Over twelve 
years of age, $70 per term. 

School opens on Wednesday, August 31st. Cir- 
culars sent upon application. 

We, the undersigned, having each had a member 
of our respective families under Mrs. Young's care, 
can with confidence recommend her School to the 
patronage of the public, and especially to those 
— who desire to have their children, when 

m home, under Christian family influence. 

D. M. Hautumar, D.D., Peekskill, New York. 

Hon. Taomas Newson, do. do. 

Geores Darron, do. do. 

T. D. Wixcox, Esq., Ithica, New York. 
aug 20—2t 


EST PHILADELPHIA SELECT HIGH 
SCHOOL—For Boys and Giris.—The un- 
dersigned respectfully inform their friends and 
the citizens of West Philadelphia that a School 
will be opened by them on the Ist of September, 
located temporarily at the corner of Hamilton and 
Thirty-sixth streets, Mantuaville. 

The Male Department will be in the charge of 
Professor Fulton W. Hastings, A.M.; the Female 
a under the care and charge of the Rev. 
John McCluskey, D.D. The arrangements, as 
made to accommodate both De ments, will be 
under our united direction, whilst the Schools will 
be separate. 

The object we have in view is the anent 
establishment of a Literary Institute, to embrace 
all the studies in the Academic Course; and if suf- 
ficiently encouraged, expect in due time to provide 
suitable buildings in order to afford all the advan- 
tages of an Institute of high literary. character. 

Rev. JOHN McCLUSKEY, D.D. 
Pror. FULTON W. HASTINGS, A.M. 


TERMS. 

For both Departments (Male and Female) pays- 
ble quarterly, in advance. : , per on 
of five mon pase 

Grammar, Geography, Histo ry, Physiology, &c., 
per Session, $20. 

Third tment. 


Natural and Moral Sciences, Mathematics, Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew inane, per Session, $30. 
tras. 


Modern Languages, Music, Painting, &c., at the 

customary charges. 
7&- Accommodations will be made for a limited 
number of Female Boarders in the family of the 
ill be made known 


C. Van Rensselaer, D.D., Rev. J. F. Berge D.D., 
Rev. William Blackwood, D.D., Rev. W. P. 
Phi hua. Rey. C. H. Ewin 
ia. v. T. 8. Johnston, H. C. Blair, Esq., Al- 
rt 8. Ashmead, Esq., Robert ae 
tuaville. Thomas Robins, Esq., President Philadel- 
Bank. George W. McLean, Esq., Philadelphia. 
aug 20—13t 


URE GRAPE AND BLACKBERRY WINES 

for Sacramental and Medicinal Baryon. 

manufactured by F. A. Rockwell, Ridgefield, Con- 

necticut, and for sale in Philadelphia by George 

H. Ashton, Wholesale Druggist, No. 832 Market 

street, sole Agent, to whom all orders should be 
addressed. july 23—13t 


Cc. & P. H. Warren, Manufacture 
e 


to order Plate, Lithograph, Map, Book, and 

ws Papers of any size or thickness required, 

and at prices from 10 to 20 cents per pound, ac- 
cording to quality. 


Office, will receive prompt attention. aug 


Bag COAL! COAL!—Now is the time to buy 
or Cash. 


COAL Se the most approved Mines, well pre- 
pared and delivered in good condition, for the use 
of Families, Hotels, Factories, &c. Consumers are 
invited to call and examine, or send their orders 
to the North-east corner of Broad and Filbert 
streets, Philadelphia. B. ESLER. 

7S Weight in every instance guaranteed. 
may 21—6m 


ABLE PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats of 
the finest quality; Business Coats and Riding 
Coats in t variety, cut in all the latest styles; 
Black and fancy Cassimere Pants of the finest and 
choicest Materials; and a splendid Assortment of 
Vests of every variety of Material, cut, made, and 
trimmed in the most elegant styles, at 

ROBERT ADAMS'S New 8tore, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
jan 22—ly Philadelphia. 


INGSFORD’S OSWEGO STARCH.—The 
great popularity of Kingsford’s Oswego 
Starch throughout all parts of the United States 
and the Canadas, as also in Great Britain, is owing 
strictly to its superiority in quality. Itis uniform- 
ly perfect in every respect. The supply will here- 
after be uninterrupted, as the Works have been 
extensively enlarged. 

Be particular toask for Kingsford’s Starch, 
and see that you get it. Inferior qualities afford 
larger profits, and are so extensively sold, that 
many families are not aware any better Starch can 


be procured. 

One trial of Kingsford’s will establish its supe- 
riority. ALLEN & NEEDLES, 

Wholesale Agents for the Oswego Factory, 

42 South Delaware Avenue, and 41 South Water 
june 1l—3m street, Philadelphia. 


EST TROY BELL POUNDRY.—Extabdlished 

in 1826.—The Subscribers have constantly 

for sale an assortment of Church, Factory, Steam- 

boat, Locomotive, Plantation, School-house, and 

other BELLS, mounted in the most approved and 

durable manner. For full particulars as to many 

recent improvements, warrantee, diameter of Bells, 

space occupied in tower, rates of transportation, 

&c., send fora Circular. Bells for the South deliv- 
ered in New York. Address 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, Agents, 
july 23—1ly* West Troy, New York. 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sales 
and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 


choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and 8 care 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 


OOKING-GLASSES.—Janes 8. & Son, 

Manofacturers of Looking-Glasses, for Man- 

tles, Piers, and Side Walle, of every size, style and 
shape. 

Pler Tables, Cornices, Brackets, Consols, of new 
and elegant designs; and ; 

Picture Frames, with frames for Portraits, Minia- 
tures, and Photographs, in every variety of style 
and price. Importers of Engravings, every new 

blication being received the moment of issue, and 

il Paintings from the studios of the best and most 
celebrated European 

A large ery of Paintings open at all times, 
free. “Wholesale and Retail in M 
and Walnut framed Looking-Glasses, to whi 
they invite the attention of country customers. 

JAMES 8S. EARLE & SON, 


te the Girard House. 


No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
oct Opposi 


All orders addressed to us, Philadelphia Post 


INE CLOTHING AT THE MOST REASON. 


OARDING AND DAY S8CHOOL.—The Misses 
_ Boarding and Day School for 
ies, No.7 Abbotsford Place, corner of 
and Pine streets, Philadelphia, will re-o 
Monday, September 12th. july 


EWARK FEMALE SEMINARY.—The next 
5. —— will commence on the first Monday 
r. 


oa 
. 


—Board and tuition in the English 
branches and Latin, $150 per scholastic . 
Music, Drawing, and Modern 
guages, extra. And elderly lady, accustomed to 
the care of children, will reside in the family and 
have the special oversight of the younger pupils, 
For other information, address the Principal, 

Miss H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
july 23—7t Newark, Delaware. 


WO LADIES DESIRE SITUATIONS AS 
Teachers of the English branches and Ma- 
thematics usually taught in our best Schools. One 
has had several years experience—during most of 
this time has had sole charge of a Department in 
a Seminary of high order. h can give the best 
of references as to a ae and character. 
Address “ M. R. B.,” ingburg, New York. 
aug 6—4t® 


ANTED, A TEACHER’S SITUATION.—A 
_ Graduate of a New England College, an 
experienced Teacher and good disciplinari 
wishes a situation as Teac 
French, which he speaks fluently, or a situation 
as Assistant in an Academy ora High School. For 
information, address GRADUATE, 
Schuylkill Haven Post Office, Pennsylvania, 
aug 6—4t® 


ORTH CAROLINA MILITARY INSTI- 
North Carolina. 
Major D. H. Superintendent, 
Lieutenant C. C. Lez, Commandant, 
Late of the United States Army. 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
C. P. A. M., Principal. 
rn. C. 
aug 13—6t Charlotte, North Carolina, 
HE HUDSON CLASSICAL INSTITUTE 


will be re-opened September 8th. Twelve 
will be taken into the family of the 


er of Classics 


and bathing room, will have all the comforts of 
home. Please apply for Circularsto — 
Rev. E. BRADBURY, 
aug 6—5t® Hudson, New York. 


EACHER WANTED.—A Minister or Member 

of the Presbyterian Church, to take charge 

of the Absecon Academy, on or before September 

lst. In its most prosperous days it has ninety 

pupils. Please give testimonials or names of 

referees, and address “N. Y. N.,” May’s Landing, 
New Jersey. gug 6—tf 


HE ASHMUN INSTITUTE.—The exercises 
of the Ashmun Institute will be resumed on 
the first Monday (5th) of September next. Per. 
sons intending to enter should address 
Rev. J. M. DICKEY, 
aug 13—4t¢ Oxford, Pennsylvania. 


NN ACADEMY.—This lon 
] 


established 
Institution is pleasantly located in we 
aware, on the Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
Baltimore Railroad. The —— can give the 
most satisfactory testimonials; and having the use 
of the Delaware College Library and excellent 
Apparatus, can afford special advantages to more 
vanced pupils. The accommodations for board- 
ers are superior. 

The next Session will commence the first Mon- 
day in September. For Tuition and Board, in- 
cluding Washing, $65 for sixteen weeks. 

For Circulars, &c., write to the Principal, 
july 30—5t Rev. WHITMAN PECK. 


ITUATION WANTED AS TEACHER.—A 
recent Graduate of Princeton College desires 
to engage in teaching a select number of Pupils, 


or as an Assistant in some Li Institution. 
A X 1788, 
aug 13—3t Oswego, New York. 


HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY. 

Miss and Miss Dittars will re-open 

their Boarding and Day School, No. 1615 Chest- 

nut street, Phi ia, on Wednesday, September 
14th. aug 6—6t 


HE HEMANS INSTITUTE.—The Subscriber 
will open on the 12th of September, at No. 
1315 Walnut street, Philadelphia, his Boarding 
and Day School for the higher education of a lim- 
ited number of young ladies. Parents to whom 
he is not personally known, are referred to Pro- 
fessor C. D. Cleaveland, Professor Charles Short, 
Rev. H. J. Morton, D.D., Rev. William B. Ste- 
vens, D.D., Rev. J. P. B. Wilmer, D.D., Rev. Wm. 
H. Furness, D.D., and others. 
july 23—8t JAMES I. HELM. 


LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE.—This Institu- 
tion is designed to afford a superior educa- 

tion, fully ee in thoroughness and extent 
to that furnished by Colleges for the other sex; yet 
there is no intention whatever to encourage vision- 
ary innovations or radical changes in the appro- 
— sphere which sound piety and taste 


ave long recognized and approved as belonging 
to woman. 


Course of Study.—Two years preparatory, be-. 
with and four years strictly Col- 
egiate, including Modern Languages. Students 
engage in domestic duties not more than one hour 
daily. Whole expense for board (room furnished, 
warmed, and lighted,) with Tuition in all the 
studies of the Course, $75 per half-yearly Session. 

The next Session opens September Ist. 

Names of applicants for admission should be 
sent to the President as early as convenient. 

Address A. W. COWLES, D.D, i 
aug 13—5t*® 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, P) ila- 

and No. 630 Broadway, Ncw York, 

y 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six mouths. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish. 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising—For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents. 
For 8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each 
repetition of do. 50 cents. Payments for advertise- 
ments to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sizteen copies to one address, for one year, 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

Twenty-five copies to one address, for ore 


$30.00 


year, . 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 


cured, if possible. Address, ahoays post-paid, 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & CO. 


members of our churches the importance of indi-—~ 


The next term commences August 22d. my 


and French. The best of references given. Ad- 
dress 


boys onl 
Principal, and these, in their sleeping apartments © 


{> The money must always be sent in advance, 


No 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


q 
q 


7 


OUNTRY HOME. half pint of blood had been taken. Ex- 
ternal applications were now made to Buffalo—This Institution possesses 
3 wile ; throat, and his feet were bathed in warm su for the health, 
» ~ | water, but without affording any relief. His ae 
3 | —e = old friend, Dr. Oraik, arrived between eight information, with | 
and nine o'clock, and two other physiciaos, warded at request Address, t) 
Drs. Dick and Brown, called in. Va- sv. THOMAS M. CANN, A. M. nod.” 
: rious remedies were tried, and additional Clerk. 
4 bleeding, but all of no avail. 
the koowledge of the Old Ter 
19 commend tbe Mere. 
; the very admirable style in which they have re- 
of an hamble female in the State of Maine. Her = 
devout Christian experience and her firm trust in 
Ged whilst pessing through the furnace of affliction, 
’ 
Tas Cavowmion or Cunist. By Daniel H. Hill, 
Saperintendent of the North Cerolina Military | 
Institute, and late Brevet Major in the United | 
5 States Army. Philadelphia, 1859, William 8.§ | 
Alfred Martien. 12mo. pp. 345. 
The author, though a Iayman, shows himself to 
be a thorough biblical student. He hes studied the | 
s word of God critically as well as devoutly, and his : 
; works sbound with striking thoughts, presented in ‘, 
q an and perspicuous sty subject 
3 t plurr of course, of incompara- 
— 
| 
. seck for the excitement of works of fiction, so long 
as they have within their reach truthful narratives 
| of such thrilling interest as are contained in this 
volume. . 
Tas Sovruszy Ganpexer axp Racurt soox. Con- 
4 taining valuable information, original and other- 
wise, on all subjects connected with Domestic 
and Rural Affairs—Gardening, Cookery, Bever- 
ages, Dairy, Medical, Veterinary, and Miscella- 
| neous, Third Edition. Revised and corrected —_ 
This title-page presents an extensive programme. | ee 
The author aims to give the purchaser the full a 
help on the farm and in thefamily. 
William Chester, D.D., Rev. 
— 
| 
a 
| ton’s Syriac Gospels. 8. Brialmont’s Life of the 
. . Dake of Wellington. 9. Adam Bede. 10. Ten- 
nyson's Idylis of the Ring. 11. The Late Minis- 
. and the State of Europe. 
— 
of a neat containing feithful, affec- 
tionate, and impressive farewell sermon, by the 
Rev. John Bart, preached wo his late flock at é 
Black woodtown, Jereey, on of 
a his relinquishing pastoral charge, which he 
4 bad become disabled by ill health. These parting 
suggestions aad counsels are well worthy of being 
= 
| 


